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Edward  Douglas  White,  Senior,  was  quite  an  important 
character  in  Louisiana  politics  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  although  the  subsequent  and  more  outstanding 
achievements  of  his  son,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglas 
White,  have  somewhat  obscured  the  career  of  the  elder  statesman. 
The  subject  of  this  article  was  the  son  of  James  White  who  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  The  father  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June 
16,  1749.  After  attending  the  Jesuit  college  at  St.  Omar  in  France, 
he  studied  medicine  and  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania," 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  practitioner  of  both  these  professions.' 
Exactly  when  he  removed  to  North  Carolina  is  not  certain,  but  he 
settled  there  early  enough  to  be  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  as  one  of  the  representatives  from  Currituck  County  in 
1784.'  He  was  re-elected  to  the  legislature  the  following  year.' 
The  matters  which  came  before  the  general  assembly  during  this 
period  were  not  such  as  would  reveal  the  attitude  of  members  on 
outstanding  public  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  in  the  May  session  of  the  legislature  for  1784,  White  voted 
against  the  bill  ceding  North  Carolina's  western  lands  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  also  one  of  the  members  who  signed  a  re^olutiqn 
citing  a  list  of  reasons  why  the  cession  of  the  western  lands  should 


^Enoxville  ,S'unday  Journal,  July  7,  1929;  Albert  V.  Goodpasture,  "Dr.  J/a,mcs  White, 
Pioneer,  Politician,  Lawyer,"  in  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  I,  p.  283.  / 

^State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Walter  Clark,  ed.,  (Goldsboro,  N.  C,  1899),  vol.  XIX, 
pp.  512,  551,  571;  vol.  XX,  p.  138. 

3/dem,  vol.  XIX,  pp.  489,  717.  / 

^Idem,  vol.  XVII,  p.  264. 
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not  be  made  until  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  on  this  question 
could  be  ascertained.'  The  fact  that  White  voted  affirmatively 
on  a  bill  providing  for  the  emission  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  paper  currency  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina'  is  proba- 
bly indicative  of  his  attitude  as  to  what  the  public  policy  should 
be  with  reference  to  monetary  matters.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  at  this  time  a  number  of  the  States  were  resorting  to  the 
practice  of  issuing  paper  money  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  finan- 
cial stringency  then  prevalent,  a  practice  greatly  in  favor  with  the 
frontier  population  which  was  preponderantly  of  the  debtor  class. 

On  December  12,  1785,  White  was  elected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  as  a  delegate  to  Congress  for  the 
ensuing  year.'  He  was,  however,  rather  slow  in  assuming  his  of- 
ficial duties  as  delegate,  a  fact  which  elicited  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance from  Governor  Richard  Caswell.  The  Governor  remarked 
that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  wholly  unrepresented  in  Con- 
gress and  stated  further  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
that  three  of  the  State's  six  delegates  should  be  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  and  the  remaining  three  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  for  which  they  were  elected,  it  being  left  to  the 
delegates  as  to  how  they  should  divide  their  time.  When  such  an 
arrangement  had  not  been  agreed  upon  it  was  customary  for  those 
delegates  whose  names  were  first  in  nomination  to  "go  forward" 
immediately.  The  Governor  threatened  action  by  the  State  council 
should  this  delinquency  in  public  duty  continue.  He  observed  that 
at  recent  sessions  of  Congress  only  seven  States  had  been  repre- 
sented, and  since  the  presence  of  representatives  from  nine  States 
was  required  for  the  transaction  of  most  matters,  the  body  was 
practically  impotent  to  perform  its  duties.'  This  observation  is 
instructive  in  that  it  illustrates  the  lack  of  interest  of  many  of  the 
delegates  in  the  activities  of  the  ineffective  Confederation  Con- 
gress. 

White  finally  presented  his  credentials  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Confederation  Congress  on  May  2,  1786."  He  was,  however,  in 
continuous  attendance  until  his  appointment  as  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  Southern  District,  comprising  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.'"    There  were  very 

^Idem,  vol.  XIX,  pp.  804,  717. 
^Idem,  vol.  XVII,  p.  406. 
'^Idem,  vol.  XX,  p.  50. 
^Idem,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  569.  • 
JTbid.,  p.  601;  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774  1789,  (Washington,  1904),  vol. 
X^X,  (1934),  pp.  228,  229. 

^^State\RAcords  oj  North  Carolina,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  756. 
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few  matters  of  importance  considered  by  Congress  during  this 
period  of  his  attendance.  Perhaps  the  most  important  subject 
upon  which  this  body  deliberated  was  the  question  of  ratifying  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia;  and  in  this  instance  White  voted  in  the  affirmative/' 

On  October  10,  1786,  four  days  after  his  election  to  the 
Superintendency  of  Indian  Affairs,  White  was  ordered  by  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  to  repair  to  his  district  immediately  and  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  pacification  of  the  Indians  who,  it  seems,  had 
evinced  a  hostile  disposition  toward  the  settlers  along  the  frontier."' 
He  had  been  nominated  for  this  position  by  Arthur  St.  Clair.  It 
was  provided  that  an  oath  taken  before  a  judge  of  any  State 
supreme  court  would  be  sufficient  for  his  assumption  of  office."' 
Indian  affairs  at  this  time  constituted  a  problem  of  great  delicacy, 
requiring  of  an  agent  energy,  courage,  tact,  and  diplomacy."'  Mr. 
T.  P.  Abernethy  considers  the  selection  of  White  for  the  office  a 
peculiar  choice,  since  his  competitor  for  the  position,  Joseph 
Martin,  was  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  dealings  with  the  savages, 
having  been  Indian  agent  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  had  the 
backing  of  Patrick  Henry.""  White  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks 
by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  at  its  November  session  in 
1786;  and  on  November  17  he  was  again  elected  as  a  delegate  to 
Congress  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  he  devoted  largely  to  his 
duties  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.""  On  December  17  of 
this  year  he  was  again  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Confederation 
Congress."' 

In  August,  1786,  White  had  a  conversation  with  the  Spanish 
minister,  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  in  which  he  was  reported  to  have 
told  the  representative  of  Spain  that  the  Western  people  were 
intensely  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  that  they  greatly  resented  John  Jay's  proposal  to  abandon 
all  rights  to  the  use  of  this  stream  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
He  suggested  that  the  frontiersmen  would  probably  secede  from 
the  Union  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Spain  in 
return  for  the  free  use  of  the  river."^    Abernethy  says  that  there 

'^'^ Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  vol.  XXX,  p.  285. 
'^^State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  760. 
''■^Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  vol.  XXXI,  p.  747. 
i*A.  v.  Goodpasture,  "Dr.  James  White",  lac.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  284. 

i^T  P.  Abernethy,  From  Frontier  to  Plantation  in  Tennessee:  A  Study  in  Frontier  De- 
mocracy, (Chapel  Hill,  1932),  pp.  93-94. 

^^State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  XVIII,  pp.  105,  337. 
^Udem,  vol.  XX,  p.  244. 

i^A.  P.  Whitaker,  The  Spanish- American  Frontier:  1743-1795,  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1927),  p.  80. 
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is  no  evidence  that  White  had  ever  visited  the  section  for  which  he 
was  speaking,  and  that  this  conversation  was  the  suggestion  of 
William  Blount.''  Gardoqui  maintained  a  keen  interest  in  the 
Western  situation,  and  late  in  1787  he  renewed  his  conversations 
with  White  on  the  subject.'" 

White's  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  had 
brought  him  into  close  contact  and  sympathetic  relations  with  the 
people  of  the  Southwest,  among  whom  he  had  decided  to  make  his 
home.  The  two  most  pressing  problems  confronting  the  frontier 
settlements  at  this  time  were  the  Indian  depredations  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  He  clearly  saw  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  through  an 
alliance  with  Spain.  His  interviews  with  Gardoqui  had  undoubted- 
ly convinced  him  of  the  improbability  of  securing  relief  through 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment; while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Spain  could,  by  a  mere  gesture,  stay  the  depredations  and  remove 
the  impediments  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  All  that  was 
required  of  the  Westerners  was  that  they  should  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Spain.  Accordingly  about  May  1,  1788, 
he  resigned  his  office  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
entered  the  service  of  Spain,  agreeing  to  incite  the  people  of 
Franklin  to  terminate  their  connection  with  the  United  States  and 
ally  themselves  with  the  Spanish  Government.""  In  regard  to 
White's  course  of  action,  Mr.  Goodpasture  says :  '*At  this  distance 
his  conduct  may  appear  disloyal  and  unpatriotic,  but  it  did  not  seem 
so  to  the  people  of  Franklin  and  Cumberland  in  1788.  They  saw 
distinctly  the  causes  of  their  suffering,  and  felt  intensely  the  fail- 
ure of  their  government  to  remedy  them."" 

Gardoqui  urged  upon  White  the  necessity  of  setting  out  for 
Franklin  immediately.  News  had  just  been  received  of  John 
Sevier's  defeat  by  Colonel  John  Tipton  of  North  Carolina,  and  it 
was  felt  that  this  repulse  would  render  the  turbulent  frontiersman 
more  favorably  inclined  to  the  plan  of  a  Spanish  alliance.  Accord- 
ing to  White's  own  statement  he  found,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Franklin,  that  conditions  were  more  favorable  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. Sevier,  together  with  Blount  and  other  North  Caro- 
linians, had  been  interested  for  some  time  in  a  speculative  land 

i^T.  P.  Abernethy,  From  Frontier  to  Plantation  in  Tennessee,  p.  93. 

20A  P.  Whitaker,  The  Spanish- American  Fontier,  p.  86. 

21A.  V.  Groodpasture,  "Dr.  James  White",  loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  284-85. 

^Hhid. 
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project  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  region.  These  speculators  had  de- 
cided that  the  successful  maturation  of  their  scheme  could  best  be 
secured  by  a  separation  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  an 
alliance  with  Spain."  Concerning  this  secret  mission  White  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  given  letters  by  Gardoqui  to  the  leading 
men  of  the  district  together  with  instructions  that  should  they  be 
desirous  of  putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Spain  they 
should  be  guaranteed  civil  and  political  government  in  the  form 
most  suitable  to  them  on  the  following  conditions:  first,  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  the  holding  of  any 
office  but  also  for  the  ownership  of  land,  that  an  oath  of  allegiance 
be  taken  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  purport  of  which  should  be  to 
defend  his  government  and  faithful  vassals  against  all  enemies 
whoever  they  might  be;  and  second,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  should  renounce  all  submission  or  allegiance  to  any  other 
power.  White  stated  that  the  people  of  both  the  Franklin  and 
Cumberland  districts  had  eagerly  accepted  these  conditions.''  After 
these  preliminaries  White  returned  to  New  York  and  reported  to 
Gardoqui  that  the  affair  was  progressing  favorably;  that  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  anxious  for  separation, 
ready  to  swear  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  willing  to  defend  the 
province  of  Louisiana  from  attack  from  any  quarter,  reserving 
only  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves  as  they  saw  fit."""  White 
was  then  sent  by  Gardoqui  to  New  Orleans,  by  way  of  Havana,  to 
continue  his  negotiations  with  Don  Estevan  Miro,  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  White  was  eager  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  limits 
of  the  new  State  of  Franklin  down  the  Tennessee  River  to  include 
the  Muscle  Shoals  region,  and  he  sought  to  obtain  from  the  Spanish 
authorities  the  right  of  the  colonists  of  this  new  State  to  the  free 
navigation  of  both  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Rivers. '° 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans  White  notified  Miro 
that,  since  he  was  in  the  service  of  Spain,  he  thought  his  expenses 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  requested  a  grant 
of  about  $400  in  order  to  facilitate  his  dealing  more  decently  and 
commodiously  with  those  whom  he  was  expected  to  influence.  The 
sum  was  immediately  granted. While  White  was  still  in  New 

23A.  P.  Whitaker,  The  Spanish-American  Frontier,  p.  109;  A.  V.  Goodpasture,  "Dr.  James 
White",  loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  286. 

2*Charles  Gayarre,  History  of  Louisiana,  (New  Orleans,  1903),  vol.  Ill,  pp.  258-259; 
Archibald  Henderson,  "The  Spanish  Conspiracy  in  Tennessee",  in  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine, 
vol.  Ill,  pp.  231-232. 

^^Charles  Gayarre,  History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  Ill,  p.  261 :  A.  V.  Goodpasture,  "Dr.  James 
White",  loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  287. 

28A.  P.  Whitaker,  The  Spanish-American  Frontier,  p.  110. 
2'^Charles  Gayarre,  History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  Ill,  p.  259. 
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Orleans,  Governor  Miro  received  communications  from  James 
Robertson  and  Daniel  Smith  informing  him  that  the  separatist 
movement  in  the  West  was  very  strong  and  promising  that  definite 
action  would  soon  be  taken.  In  reply  to  White's  application  for 
assistance  from  the  Spanish  authorities,  the  Governor  gave  him  a 
paper  promising  favors  in  the  form  of  reduced  duties  on  products 
sent  down  the  river.  The  general  impost  level  was  to  be  reduced  to 
15  per  cent,  with  special  concessions  in  cases  of  men  of  importance 
to  be  named  by  White.  Miro  refused  to  furnish  assistance  to  the 
Westerners  in  attaining  their  independence;  but  promised  that  in 
the  event  of  the  attainment  of  their  separation  they  should  be  ac- 
corded all  the  privileges  granted  to  natives  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
He  sought  to  induce  the  frontiersmen  to  settle  within  the  limits  of 
Spanish  territory,  a  policy  entirely  at  variance  with  the  plans  of 
the  Western  land  speculators.  Verbally  he  urged  an  energetic 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Westerners  for  the  acquisition  of 
their  independence. No  assurance  was  given,  however,  as  to  what 
type  of  aid  would  be  offered  by  Spain  to  assist  the  people  of 
Franklin  in  their  efforts  at  separation,  and  no  definite  commitment 
was  made  in  regard  to  their  treatment  by  Spain  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  independence.  Seeing  that  no  aid  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Spanish  Government,  Sevier  and  his  associates  abandoned  their 
plans  for  separation.'"  Upon  the  failure  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Spain  White  returned  to  the  Franklin  district  and  became  very 
influential  in  counteracting  the  separatist  tendency  in  this  region.'" 

The  second  act  of  cession  passed  by  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  in  December,  1789,  formed  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
fruition  of  the  plans  of  the  Western  leaders.  Instead  of  securing 
an  act  of  separation  and  independence,  they  now  found  themselves 
thrown  bodily  into  the  arms  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
deed  of  cession  was  accepted  by  the  United  States  on  April  2,  1790 ; 
and  the  Territory  Southwest  of  the  River  Ohio  was  organized  on 
May  26  of  the  same  year.  "Despite  the  unequivocal  offer  of  the 
calculating  and  desperate  Sevier,"  comments  Mr.  Henderson,  *'to 
'deliver'  Franklin  to  Spain,  and  the  ingenious  efforts  of  Robertson 
and  his  associates  to  place  the  Cumberland  region  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Spain,  the  Spanish  court  by  its  temporizing  policy  of 
evasion  and  indecision  definitely  relinquished  the  ready  oppor- 

^^Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  263-264;  A.  V.  Goodpasture,  "Dr.  James  White",  loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp. 
287-288. 

^^A.  P.  Whitaker,  The  Spanish- American  Frontier,  p.  111. 
^^State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  XXII,  p.  792. 
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tunities  thereby  afforded,  of  utilizing  the  powerful  separatist  ten- 
dencies of  Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  adding  this  empire  upon 
the  Western  waters  to  the  Spanish  domain  in  America.'' 

After  his  return  from  New  Orleans  in  1789,  White  was  once 
more  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature ; 
this  time  as  a  representative  from  Hawkins  County.''  He  seems 
to  have  played  a  rather  important  part  in  the  planning  and  direct- 
ing of  legislation,  judging  from  the  number  of  committees  upon 
which  he  was  appointed  to  serve.''  He  was  likewise  elected  a 
delegate  from  the  same  county  to  the  State  convention  which  met 
on  the  third  Monday  in  November  to  determine  whether  North 
Carolina  would  accept  the  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'' 
White  voted  against  the  amendments  which  were  proposed,  and 
voted  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  which  carried  by  a 
majority  of  195  to  77  votes.'" 

When  the  population  of  the  Territory  Southwest  of  the  River 
Ohio  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  entitle  it  to  a  legislature  in 
1794,  White  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly  as  a  representa- 
tive from  Davidson  County.  To  him  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  foster  a  legislative  act  for  the  promotion  of  an  institution 
of  learning  in  the  territory.  In  August,  1794,  he  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  Greene  County,  to 
be  known  as  Greeneville  College.  On  September  3  he  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  territory  by  a  majority  vote  on 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature." 

The  presentation  by  White  of  his  credentials  as  a  territorial 
delegate  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress  evoked  quite  a  discussion 
in  that  body.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  territorial  representa- 
tion in  the  National  Legislature.  On  November  11,  1794,  White's 
credentials  were  presented  to  the  House  by  the  Speaker  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  contained 
therein  and  report  its  opinion  to  the  House."  On  November  17  the 
committee  reported  that  the  right  of  such  representation  was 
authorized  by  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  ordinance  stipulated 
that  when  the  free  male  population  should  attain  the  number  of 

siArchibald  Henderson,  "The  Spanish  Conspiracy  in  Tennessee",  loc.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  243. 
^^State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  XXI,  p.  194. 

vol.  XIX,  pp.  581,  605. 
si/dem,  vol.  XXII,  p.  37. 

pp.  47,  48. 

36A.  V.  Goodpasture,  "Dr.  James  White",  loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  289-290, 
^''Annals  of  Congress,  Sessions  of  1793-95,  p.  873. 
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five  thousand  the  people  should  be  entitled  to  elect  a  general  as- 
sembly. The  legislature  should  have  the  power  to  elect  a  delegate 
to  represent  the  territory  in  Congress,  who  should  be  entitled  to  a 
seat  and  should  have  the  right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting.  The 
ordinance  had  been  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  in  1789,  and  by 
the  deed  of  cession  of  1790  the  privileges  of  representation  con- 
tained therein  had  been  extended  to  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
River."' 

The  report  of  the  select  committee  for  admitting  White  was 
considered  by  the  House  in  committee  of  the  whole,  where  a  num- 
ber of  objections  were  raised.  One  member  could  find  no  justifica- 
tion in  the  Constitution  for  the  admission  of  such  a  delegate  as 
White  would  be ;  he  contended  that  to  admit  him  would  be  setting 
a  bad  precedent,  since  the  representative  of  a  foreign  power  could 
be  admitted  with  equal  propriety.  Another  member  pointed  out 
that  the  House  could  admit  any  person  it  might  see  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  debate.  It  might  admit  the  Secretary  of  State.  Still 
another,  Elias  Boudinot,  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
house  whose  members  were  elected  by  legislatures— that  is,  the 
Senate— since  he  had  been  elected  by  a  legislature.  William  Vans 
Murray  thought  that  the  matter  should  have  been  referred  to  a 
joint  committee  of  both  houses,  since  the  delegate  might  be  en- 
titled to  a  seat  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Abraham  Bald- 
win said  that  he  ''could  see  nothing  in  the  new  Constitution  that 
made  an  exclusion  of  the  delegate  from  the  Southwest  of  the  Ohio. 
This  privilege  had  been  solemnly  promised  those  people,  upon 
three  different  occasions.  When  they  belonged  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  they  sent  a  representative  (Mr.  Sevier),  to  Con- 
gress; and  they  separated  into  a  new  State,  under  the  promise  of 
this  privilege.""'  The  committee  of  the  whole  accepted  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  and  the  House  then  adopted  this  report. 
James  Madison  pointed  out  that  White  was  not  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  need  not  take  an  oath  unless  he  agreed  to  do  it  volun- 
tarily. An  objection  was  raised  to  this  view,  but  Madison's  con- 
tention was  upheld.*"  A  select  committee  was  then  appointed  to 
draft  a  bill  providing  for  White's  compensation  and  granting  him 
the  franking  privilege."  Such  a  bill  being  presented,  it  was  passed 
without  opposition.*'   Although  White  had  been  granted  the  right 

3s/&t(Z.,  pp.  888  ff. 
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of  speaking  or  debating  on  any  measure  which  might  be  pending 
before  the  House,  there  is  no  record  of  his  ever  having  availed 
himself  of  this  privilege.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however, 
that  he  was  not  attentive  to  the  needs  of  his  constituents,  for  there 
were  abundant  opportunities  of  making  his  views  known  in  con- 
sultations with  individual  members  and  before  committees;  and 
perhaps  these  methods  were  more  effective  in  securing  the  desired 
ends. 

On  going  to  Congress  White  had  presented  a  memorial  request- 
ing that  the  inhabitants  south  of  the  French  Broad  be  included 
within  the  territory,  and  citing  instances  where  persons  in  this 
region  had  suffered  from  Indian  depredations.  He  was  promised 
by  a  member  of  Congress  late  in  1794  that  a  bill  would  be  intro- 
duced providing  for  the  erection  of  the  Southwest  Territory  into 
a  State;  but,  after  polling  the  members  on  this  question,  the  ter- 
ritorial delegate  was  convinced  that  such  a  measure  would  not  be 
passed.  He  thereupon  advised  the  Governor  of  the  territory  that 
the  taking  of  a  census  be  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  population  had  attained  the  number  of  sixty  thousand 
free  persons — the  minimum  stipulated  in  the  deed  of  cession  re- 
quired for  the  attainment  of  Statehood.  Should  there  be  the 
requisite  number,  he  suggested  that  a  State  constitution  be  drafted 
for  submission  to  Congress.  It  was  found  that  the  population  ex- 
ceeded the  required  minimum,  and  a  call  was  issued  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention.  An  interesting  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee was  the  provision  that  in  case  Congress  should  refuse  to 
admit  the  new  State  into  the  Union,  it  should  then  exist  as  an 
independent  commonwealth.  The  contention  was  that  Congress 
had  no  option  in  the  matter  of  recognizing  Statehood,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations  of  the  deed  of  cession,  this  status  was 
attained  automatically  upon  the  free  population  reaching  the  num- 
ber of  sixty  thousand.*'  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  State  on  June  1,  1796,  and  White's  term  as  territorial  delegate 
automatically  expired." 

In  1798  White  migrated  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
Spanish  colony  of  Louisiana,  and  the  following  year  he  moved  to 
what  is  now  St.  Martin  Parish.*'  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
by  the  United  States  in  1803  and  the  organization  of  the  Territory 


*3A.  V.  Goodpasture,  "Dr.  James  White",  loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  290-291. 
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of  Orleans,  "he  was,  in  1804,  appointed  Judge  of  the  Attakapas 
district  and  later  of  St.  Martin  Parish."  He  died  in  October,  1809, 
and  was  buried  at  Attakapas.'' 

Edward  Douglas  White,  son  of  James  White,  was  born  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  March,  1795.''  He  was  three  years  of  age 
when  his  father  migrated  to  Louisiana;  and  fourteen  when  his 
father  died  in  1809.  The  writer  has  been  able  to  discover  very  little 
material  bearing  on  the  early  years  of  Edward  White.  W.  H. 
Sparks,  writing  some  years  after  White's  death,  in  speaking  of 
this  period  of  his  life,  said  that  ''he  struggled  on  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  whose  very  language  was  alien  to  his  own,  and  managed  to 
acquire  a  limited  education.'"^  This  statement,  however,  is  prob- 
ably not  entirely  correct;  for  James  White,  the  father,  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  French  language,  having  studied  in 
France,  and  the  son  probably  received  early  training  in  the  domi- 
nant languages  of  the  section  in  which  he  lived,  for  in  early  man- 
hood he  spoke  both  French  and  Spanish  with  great  fluency.'" 
Neither  does  his  education  seem  to  have  been  very  limited,  for  he 
attended  the  University  of  Nashville  and  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1815.'°  After  leaving  college,  it  is  said  that  he  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Alexander  Porter,"  although  definite  informa- 
tion on  this  point  is  lacking.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Donaldsonville,  Louisiana.  His  rise  to  distinction  was 
rapid;  and  in  1825  he  was  considered  worthy  of  a  judgeship  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  In  February,  1825,  the  legislature  passed  a 
law  abolishing  the  justice  of  the  peace  courts  in  New  Orleans  and 
creating  a  single  city  court  which  should  consist  of  five  judges, 
the  offices  to  be  filled  by  gubernatorial  appointment.  White  was 
immediately  appointed  presiding  judge,  with  four  associates."" 
Shortly  thereafter  the  police  jury  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  ordered 
the  several  judges  to  hold  special  sessions  at  assigned  locations 
throughout  the  city.  White  was  ordered  to  hold  separate  sessions 
at  the  Government  House  in  the  hall  of  the  Senate  where  the 


^^Enoxville  Sunday  Journal,  July  7,  1929 ;  A.  V.  Goodpasture,  "Dr.  James  White",  loc.  cit., 
vol.  I,  p.  291. 

^''^Alcee  Fortier,  Louisiana,  (Atlanta,  1909),  vol.  II,  p.  639;  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
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regular  sittings  of  the  court  were  also  held."''  He  retained  this 
judicial  position  for  three  years,  resigning  early  in  1828  to  retire 
to  his  sugar  plantation  in  Lafourche  Parish." 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  make  a  detailed  investigation 
and  appraisal  of  this  portion  of  White's  public  career,  but  his 
supporters  were  fulsome  in  their  commendations  of  his  judicial 
services.  "As  presiding  judge  of  the  city  court,"  it  was  said,  "he 
obtained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  public;  so 
much  so,  that  suits  were  generally  instituted  before  him,  in  pref- 
erence to  either  of  the  other  courts.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
assiduity,  his  patience  in  investigation,  and  his  decision;  and  that 
his  judgments  were  generally  correct,  may  be  inferred,  from  the 
few  appeals  taken  from  his  decisions."^'  "The  bench  may  well 
have  been  proud  of  so  able  a  jurist;"  said  a  Baton  Rouge  paper, 
"and  when  the  sacred  ermine  of  justice  fell  upon  other  shoulders, 
it  fell  upon  none  more  pure,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
judicial  research,  and  none  more  animated  with  an  ardent  desire 
of  bringing  to  his  aid  the  learned  lore  of  former  ages.  In  his  person 
as  a  judge,  was  confined  the  essential  qualities  of  imparting  'equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  all  ages,  sects  and  condition  of  the 
people.'"^' 

His  retirement  was  of  brief  duration,  however,  for  on  April 
19,  1828,  a  notice  was  published  announcing  E.  D.  White's  candi- 
dacy for  a  seat  in  Congress  to  represent  the  first  Congressional 
district."  White  was  an  Administration  candidate — that  is,  he 
represented  the  faction  which  supported  the  candidacy  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  who  was  seeking  re-election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.''  He  was  opposed  by  Edward  Livingston,  the  in- 
cumbent, and  a  staunch  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  elec- 
tion which  took  place  in  July  resulted  in  a  victory  for  White, 
Livingston  being  defeated  by  a  majority  of  six  hundred  votes. 

White  does  not  seem  to  have  participated  very  actively  in 
legislation  during  his  first  term  in  Congress.  He  did  sponsor,  how- 
ever, a  bill  amendatory  to  an  act  providing  for  the  regulation  of 
the  practice  of  Federal  courts  in  the  district  of  Louisiana. White 
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voted  in  opposition  to  the  Indian  bill,  a  measure  providing  for  the 
removal  of  approximately  70,000  Indians  from  their  homes  and 
their  settlement  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
act  was  passed,  however,  by  a  vote  of  102  to  98.  It  was  an  Admin- 
istration measure  and  the  vote  was  almost  entirely  along  party 
lines.  White's  opposition  was  natural,  since  he  was  opposed  to 
Jackson's  administration.  The  law  was  condemned,  however,  by 
some  of  the  Democratic-Republican  papers  of  Louisiana  as  harsh 
and  unjust,  and  as  consummating  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive.'^ 

White  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1830^^  without  oppo- 
sition, the  Democrats  evidently  deeming  it  useless  to  nominate  an 
opponent.  A  comparison  of  the  vote  received  by  White  with  the 
total  vote  cast  in  his  district  will  demonstrate  his  popularity  with 
his  constituents.  In  the  parish  of  Orleans  White  received  997 
votes,  while  the  combined  vote  of  the  four  gubernatorial  candidates 
was  1241.'^  In  Plaquemines  Parish  he  received  a  unanimous  vote, 
while  in  Jefferson  Parish  he  received  89  out  of  a  total  of  90  votes 
cast,  and  in  St.  Bernard  Parish  where  the  returns  showed  a  total 
vote  of  157,  White  received  147  votes."' 

The  questions  which  confronted  Congress  during  White's  sec- 
ond term  were  more  productive  of  public  discussion  than  were 
those  of  his  preceding  term.  White  was  always  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  his  immediate  constituents,  especially  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  On 
his  motion  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  January,  1932,  ordering  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Improvements  to  investigate  the  advisa- 
bility of  extending  the  provisions  of  a  previous  act  to  include  the 
removal  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
deepening  of  the  channel  of  that  river.*" 

The  most  controversial  questions  confronting  Congress  during 
this  second  term  were  the  Tariff  bill  of  1832,  the  question  of  the 
re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  Compromise  Tariff 
bill  of  1833.  On  the  first  of  these  measures  White  voted  in  the 
negative,  although  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  the  vote  being  132  to  65. The  Louisiana  delegation  in 
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Congress  was  equally  divided  on  this  question,  both  the  Senators 
favoring  the  passage  of  the  measure,  while  White  and  the  other 
Representative  voted  in  opposition  to  the  act."  The  position  of  the 
two  Representatives  was  that  the  measure,  which  provided  for  a 
reduction  in  the  sugar  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  planting  interests  and  adverse  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  State.  The  Bee,  however,  contended  that  the  planters 
had  no  fears  on  this  score.  They  admitted,  it  said,  that  the  con- 
templated reduction  might  prostrate  a  few  establishments,  those 
which  were  the  mere  creatures  of  legislative  action  and  which  had 
been  artificially  nurtured  by  the  unusually  high  sugar  duty;  but, 
it  was  contended,  the  proposed  reduction  would  not  work  any  per- 
manent injury  to  the  well-established  planting  interests.  ''The 
question,"  the  Bee  concluded,  ''in  the  present  crisis,  is,  what,  under 
present  circumstances,  ought  we  now  to  do  ?  What  ought  the  man- 
ufacturers, having  especial  regard  to  their  own  interests,  to  do? 
We  may  philosophize  and  declaim  about  the  importance  of  union 
to  our  own  national  glory  and  independence,  but  this  pageant  of 
patriotism  will  be  powerless  to  allay  the  discontents  that  have 
sprung  from  the  present  system. — What,  then,  ought  to  be  done? 
The  language  of  Messrs.  White  and  [Henry  Adams]  Bullard,  is, 
the  south  ought  to  cease  its  murmurings  against  a  policy  which  is 
obviously  subversive  of  its  interests,  and  under  which  they  have  for 
a  long  time  groaned,  lest  the  slightest  modification  should  occasion 
temporary  suffering  among  those  who  have  benefited  of  it.  And 
this  is  'concession !'  "^'^ 

White  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  United  States  Bank  and 
consequently  voted  for  its  re-charter  in  1832.''  He  never  lost  an 
opportunity  during  the  remainder  of  his  political  career  of  ad- 
vocating strenuously  the  continuance  of  such  a  financial  institution. 
Although  the  Louisiana  Advertiser  vigorously  supported  White's 
gubernatorial  candidacy,  it  bitterly  attacked  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  declaring  that  never  before  had  an  act  been  so  arbitrarily 
forced  through  Congress.  All  debate  on  the  question  was  shut  off 
except  upon  an  amendment  proposed  by  George  McDuffy.  "Con- 
gress has  resigned,"  concluded  the  Louisiana  Advertiser,  "for  fif- 
teen years,  to  the  Bank  directors  and  stockholders,  the  power  of 
regulating  the  currency  which,  the  friends  of  the  measure  assert. 
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was  confided  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  claim  the  power,  it  seems,  merely  to  divest  themselves 
of  itr' 

In  the  election  of  1832,  although  White  was  still  unopposed, 
his  vote  in  New  Orleans  was  not  nearly  so  large'"  as  in  1830,  being 
only  318  as  compared  with  997  in  the  previous  election;  but  in 
Jefferson  Parish  he  received  136  out  of  a  total  of  137  votes  cast 
for  State  officials/^  It  might  be  argued,  however,  from  the  New 
Orleans  vote  that  there  was  a  waning  enthusiasm  for  White  on 
the  part  of  the  most  powerful  group  of  his  constituents. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Washington  in  the  late  summer 
of  1832  White  addressed  a  gathering  in  New  Orleans  at  a  luncheon 
held  in  his  honor.  He  reviewed  the  various  acts  of  the  recent 
Congress  and  held  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  the  State  of  Louisiana  had  been,  on  the  whole,  beneficent, 
although  he  considered  the  trifling  reduction  in  the  sugar  duty  to 
be  unjust  and  impolitic;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  he  had 
voted  against  the  measure  on  final  passage.  *'In  other  words," 
commented  the  Bee,  "it  was  'unjust  and  impolitic'  that  Louisiana 
should,  with  her  sister  states,  make  the  slightest  concession  to  the 
murmurings  and  complaints  of  an  entire  section  of  the  Union. 
It  was  'unjust  and  impolitic'  to  relieve  the  people  of  $13,000,000 
of  unnecessary  taxation.""  In  the  next  session  of  Congress  White 
voted  for  the  Compromise  Tariff  which  also  provided  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  sugar  duty.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  the  second  tariff  act  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  Congressman  and  the  Bee  were  exactly  reversed. 
Concerning  the  first  tariff  measure  the  Bee  maintained  that  'The 
planters  of  Louisiana  would  never  have  censured  our  delegates  in 
Congress  had  they  voluntarily  made  such  an  offer  upon  the  shrine 
of  patriotism,  to  restore  harmony  among  the  alienated  members 
of  the  confederacy.'"'  The  same  paper  severely  condemned  White 
for  having  voted  in  favor  of  the  Compromise  Tariff.  He  had 
shamefully  compromised  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  sub- 
jected to  ruinous  competition  an  industry  upon  which  the  future 
welfare  of  the  State  depended.  "She  had  embarked  largely  in  the 
business  of  sugar  making,  depending  on  the  faith  of  the  govern- 
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ment  as  a  guarantee  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made/"'  White 
justified  his  reversal  of  position  on  the  ground  that  the  attendant 
circumstances  were  unusual  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  submerge 
selfish  interests  to  avert  a  National  crisis/"  White's  position  was 
undoubtedly  the  more  tenable  of  the  two,  for  of  the  two  situations 
that  of  1833  certainly  presented  more  cogent  reasons  for  sinking 
private  considerations  in  the  interest  of  National  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

Although  White  served  but  one  session  of  his  third  term  in 
Congress,  this  period  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  of  his 
Congressional  career.  He  fostered  a  bill  providing  for  a  light- 
house at  the  entrance  of  Bayou  St.  John,  and  also  proposed  an 
appropriation  for  the  salary  and  office  rent  of  the  surveyor  of 
Port  Pontchartrain."  This  same  bill  had  previously  been  intro- 
duced, but  had  failed  of  passage  because  of  the  congested  calendar 
during  the  preceding  session.  He  also  secured  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  instructing  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  enclosing  the  lot  of  the  Custom-house  and 
the  Federal  court  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

White's  interest  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  investigations 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  inventor,  Benjamin  Phillips. 
Phillips  memorialized  Congress  for  aid  in  testing  the  practicability 
of  an  improved  type  of  steam  engine  devised  by  himself.  When 
the  memorial  was  presented.  White  said  that  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Phillips  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  invention.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  memorial  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  upon  which  he  was  given  membership.'" 
White  submitted  the  report  from  the  select  committee,  describing 
the  improvements  in  the  new  type  of  engine  which  would  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  explosions,  and  proposing  that  an  appropriation  be 
set  aside  for  experimentation  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.    The  appropriation  was  accordingly  granted.'" 

He  was  interested  in  securing  for  Louisiana  allotments  of 
public  lands  equal  to  those  given  other  Western  States  as  shown 
by  the  following  resolution : 

"^^Ibid.,  January  29,  1834. 
'^^Ibid.,  February  3,  1835. 

'''^Congressional  Globe,  1833-34,  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  p.  302. 
'^^Ibid.,  p.  116. 

''^Ibid.,  p.  310;  Notional  Gazette,  April  19,  1834. 
*^Cong.  Globe,  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  p.  416. 
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''Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  and  justice  of  granting  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  in  aid  of  internal  improvements,  the  same  extent  of 
land  which  has  heretofore  been  granted  by  Congress  to  other 
Western  States,  and  particularly  to  the  State  of  Alabama."''  The 
niggardliness  of  the  Federal  Government  in  its  public  land  policy 
toward  Louisiana  as  compared  with  its  policy  in  other  new  States 
with  respect  to  the  public  domain  furnished  a  theme  for  repeated 
complaints  by  Louisiana  statesmen  until  an  adjustment  was  finally 
made  during  the  decade  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

White  persevered  in  his  efforts  for  a  modification  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  policy  toward  Louisiana,  and  his  political  opponents  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  through  his  activity  that  the  Federal  land 
offices  were  reopened  in  that  State."'  During  his  last  session  in 
Congress  prior  to  his  accession  to  the  gubernatorial  chair.  White 
secured  the  passage  of  a  number  of  bills  providing  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  land  titles  of  Louisiana  citizens  whose  claims  were  derived 
from  old  Spanish  grants.  He  also  successfully  sponsored  a  measure 
with  reference  to  pre-emption  rights  in  the  southeastern  district 
of  Louisiana.''  Near  the  close  of  the  session  of  1833-34  he  secured 
the  settlement  of  land  claims  of  citizens  of  the  Florida  Parishes.** 

On  May  17,  1834,  White  offered  an  amendment  to  add  $20,000 
to  the  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  Red  River.  He  made  a  very  effective  speech  in  defense  of 
this  amendment,  stating  very  succinctly  his  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease. 'The  improvement  contemplated  by  the  bill,"  he  said,  "is 
the  removal  of  the  great  raft  of  Red  River.  As  to  the  importance 
of  this  work,  I  will  not  enlarge  at  this  time  of  day,  considering  as 
I  do,  that  matter  as  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  fact  of  the 
Government  having  heretofore  undertaken  it,  and  voted  sums  of 
money  for  its  execution.  If,  however,  I  were  to  speak  on  that 
subject,  I  could  say,  without  any  fear  as  to  the  precision  of  the 
remark,  that,  in  point  of  interest  and  value,  in  all  general,  national 
respects,  the  enterprise  is  secondary  to  none  of  similar  nature 
which  the  United  States  ever  have  had,  or  probably  ever  will  have, 
occasion  to  lend  their  countenance  and  support."  After  detailing 
the  commercial  and  military  reasons  for  the  undertaking,  he  con- 

«^Ibid.,  p.  50. 

^^Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  vol.  X,  pt.  Ill,  p.  3841;  Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  May  31, 
1834. 

83New  Orleans  Bee,  October  10,  1832. 

8*Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  March  29,  1834;  Louisiana  Advertiser,  March  19,  1834. 
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tinued:  ''All  my  convictions  lead  me  to  wish  to  see  the  requisite 
sum  voted  at  once.  In  submitting  for  the  bare  $50,000,  I  defer  to 
the  apparent  disposition  which  obtains  to  do  things,  I  would  not 
say  economically,  but  parsimoniously.  I  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  very  narrowest  limits 
which  my  sense  of  duty  will  allow. The  appropriation  was 
finally  increased  to  $100,000  and  the  measure  was  adopted.'' 

On  April  28  White  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  stating 
his  views  on  the  question  of  a  National  Bank  in  the  presentation  of 
''memorials  from  citizens  of  Louisiana  representing  the  existence 
of  much  embarrassment  and  distress  in  that  State,  and  disapprov- 
ing of  the  course  of  the  Administration  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  Bank.""  After  discussing  the  general  distress  which  ob- 
tained in  New  Orleans,  he  proceeded  to  paint  a  glowing  picture  of 
conditions  as  they  existed  when,  as  he  said,  "the  inauspicious  blow 
fell."  The  failure  to  re-charter  the  United  States  Bank  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Government's  funds  from  this  depository  were 
followed  by  acute  financial  distress.  The  petitioners,  he  said,  de- 
sired the  removal  of  the  offending  cause  which  would  be  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  against  the  National  Bank.  They  importuned  Con- 
gress to  create  a  new  bank  or  preferably  to  re-charter  the  old  one 
which  they  felt  was  capable  of  meeting  all  exigencies  which  might 
arise. 

During  the  course  of  his  address  White  was  interrupted  "and 
reminded  of  the  rule  permitting  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of 
the  substance  of  the  memorial."  He  thereupon  moved  for  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rule  which  was  granted  by  more  than  a  two-thirds 
majority.  He  concluded  by  saying:  "Indeed,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  Government  can  get  along  at  all  without 
the  aid  of  a  national  bank  to  carry  on  its  financial  operations — 
scarcely  a  greater  puzzle  to  tell  how  to  distribute  justice  without 
the  help  of  courts  of  justice.  It  is  as  much  the  province  of 
Government  to  regulate  conduct— command  what  is  right,  pro- 
hibit what  is  wrong  in  one  as  well  as  in  the  other. """ 

In  July,  1832,  the  Tribune  and  the  Emporium  announced  their 
support  of  White  as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  although  the  Bee 
did  not  publish  a  formal  announcement  of  his  candidacy  until  July 

^^Regisfer  of  Debates  in  Congress,  vol.  X,  pt.  Ill,  p.  4143 ;  Louisiana  Advertiser,  June  9, 
1834. 

^^Gong.  Globe,  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  p.  349. 
^'^Ibid.,  p.  351;  National  Gazette,  May  1,  1834. 
s^Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  June  28,  1834. 
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12.'^  The  election  was  not  to  be  held  until  the  summer  of  1834. 
This  announcement,  therefore,  would  seem  rather  premature,  but 
White's  chief  opponent  for  gubernatorial  honors.  General  John  B. 
Dawson,  had  been  an  active  candidate  since  the  spring  of  1831, 
before  Governor  Roman  ''was  scarcely  warm  in  his  seat."^° 

The  Emporium  erroneously  claimed  Creole  birth  for  White  as 
just  ground  for  political  preferment.  This  statement  was  quickly 
challenged  by  the  Bee,  the  leading  opposition  publication  and  the 
one  which  proved  to  be  most  vituperative  in  a  bitterly  fought 
campaign.  ''Mr.  White,"  commented  this  paper,  "is  a  highly  re- 
spectable man — an  honest  one,  which  is  the  highest  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  any  mortal, — but  his  career  in  Congress  has  not 
given  evidence  of  any  very  'brilliant'  or  rare  endowments.""  The 
Bee  took  exception  to  the  denomination  of  White  as  "the  people's 
candidate",  pointing  out  that  he  was  supported  by  only  two  papers, 
the  Tribune  and  the  Emporium;  while  Judge  Dawson  had  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Attakapas  Gazette  at  St.  Martinville,  the  Frontier 
Reporter  at  Natchitoches,  the  Phoenix  at  St.  Francisville,  and  by 
one,  if  not  both,  of  the  Clinton  papers.'"'  White's  candidacy,  how- 
ever, was  soon  endorsed  by  a  number  of  other  papers,  among  which 
were  the  Louisiana  Advertiser,  the  Mercantile  Advertiser,  and  the 
Thibodeauxville  Intelligencer.  The  supporters  of  Dawson,  who 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Jacksonian  faction,  maintained  that  the 
Clay-Adams  group  had  had  difficulty  in  determining  upon  a  suit- 
able candidate,  and  had  finally  nominated  White  because  of  his 
great  popularity  in  Soitth  Louisiana.  This  popularity,  it  was 
claimed,  was  waning  and  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  White's  election  to  Congress  in  1832  as  compared  with 
the  number  cast  for  his  election  in  1830  was  cited  as  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion.'' 

The  Opelousas  Gazette  endorsed  White's  candidacy  in  a  very 
eulogistic  article,  declaring  that  few  persons  possessed  in  so  emi- 
nent a  degree  the  peculiar  and  high  qualifications  required  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  an  independent  State.  "To  independence, 
firmness  and  decision  of  character,  Mr.  White  unites  sound  judg- 
ment, impartiality,  and  talents  of  a  high  order."  Allusion  was 
made  to  his  plain,  bland,  and  affable  manners;  qualities  which 

8»New  Orleans  Bee,  July  7,  12,  1832. 
90Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  June  7,  1834. 
9iNew  Orleans  Bee,  July  7,  1832, 
^""Ibid.,  July  10,  1832. 
^^Ihid.,  July  28,  1832. 
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would  make  him  acceptable  as  the  republican  governor  of  a  repub- 
lican State.  ''His  political  principles,"  it  concluded,  ''are  sound,  and 
embrace  the  leading  policy  and  measures  which  Louisiana  has  sanc- 
tioned, both  in  the  administration  of  the  State  and  General  Govern- 
ments. Our  State  administration  cannot  be  committed  to  safer 
hands,  nor  do  we  believe,  to  one,  who  is  more  justly  the  people's 
favorite.'"' 

Early  in  the  campaign  an  attempt  was  made  to  disaffect  a 
large  portion  of  General  Dawson's  following  in  the  Felicianas  by 
reviving  an  old  feud  between  the  general  and  Judge  Thomas  Wither 
Chinn.  It  seems  that  while  a  member  of  the  legislature  Dawson 
had  sought  to  impeach  Chinn,  then  a  district  judge,  presumably 
with  the  idea  of  securing  the  office  for  himself.  A  reconciliation 
had  subsequently  been  effected  between  the  two  men,  and  this 
attempt  at  alienation  proved  abortive.''"'  It  does  not  appear  that 
White  had  any  part  in  the  scheme,  for  none  of  the  opposition  papers 
made  any  effort  to  implicate  him  in  the  unsavory  affair.  It  was 
charged  by  Jackson  supporters  during  the  fall  of  1832  that  the 
Clay  men  were  utilizing  White's  popularity  with  the  electorate  in 
an  attempt  to  attract  votes  to  Henry  Clay.  Voters  were  told,  they 
said,  that  a  vote  for  Clay  would  be  a  vote  for  White.  They  decried 
this  using  up  of  White's  popularity  prematurely,""  evidently  think- 
ing that  his  popularity  was  of  limited  quantity. 

Political  discussions  subsided  somewhat  as  the  year  1832  drew 
to  a  close,  although  in  November  a  movement  was  initiated  to 
bring  out  Denis  Prieur,  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  third  candi- 
date. The  Bee  saw  in  this  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  opponents 
of  Dawson  to  split  the  general's  following,  Prieur  also  being  a 
Jackson  supporter,  and  thus  to  insure  the  election  of  White.''  There 
was  also  a  rumor  that  White  contemplated  withdrawing  from  the 
gubernatorial  race;"^  but  this  report  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
without  basis ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  White  had  done  very  little  cam- 
paigning since  his  nomination.  He  returned  to  Washington  in 
December  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  March,  1833,  White  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans  by  way  of  Cincinnati and  shortly  there- 
after began  a  tour  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his 

^^Opeloxisas  Gazette,  quoted  in  Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  September  1,  1832. 

^^Phoenix,  quoted  in  New  Orleans  Bee,  September  15,  1832. 

s^New  Orleans  Bee,  October  11,  1832. 

^Tlbid.,  November  27,  1832. 

^^Ibid.,  December  1,  1832. 

^°Ibid.,  April  4,  1833. 
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candidacy.  While  on  this  tour  he  met  with  an  accident  which  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  fatal.  The  steamboat,  Lioness^  aboard  which 
he  was  traveling,  was  totally  wrecked  by  an  explosion  which  oc- 
curred on  the  Red  River  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May 
19th  at  a  point  some  forty  miles  above  the  town  of  Alexandria. 
The  explosion  was  caused  by  the  ignition  of  a  gun-powder  magazine 
by  a  fire  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  the  original  source  of  which  was 
never  determined.  Many  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  lost, 
and  most  of  those  who  escaped  with  their  lives  were  rescued,  while 
struggling  in  the  current  of  the  river,  by  the  local  inhabitants  who 
had  hurried  to  the  scene  of  disaster.""  For  a  time  all  hope  of 
White's  recovery  was  despaired  of,  and  reports  of  his  death  were 
printed  in  some  of  the  newspapers."'  Although  his  recovery  was 
not  rapid,  it  was  steady,  and  he  was  able  to  complete  his  tour  of 
the  remote  parts  of  the  State  before  returning  to  Washington  for 
the  re-convening  of  Congress  in  December. 

In  spite  of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  campaign,  there 
were  persistent  rumors  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of 
1833  that  White  would  withdraw  his  candidacy  in  favor  of  Denis 
Prieur  who  had  been  brought  out  as  a  third  candidate."^  These 
reports,  however,  were  vigorously  repelled  by  White's  supporters."' 

During  the  summer  of  1833  the  Dawson  press  began  to  hurl  a 
charge  against  White  which  continued  to  be  iterated  with  tiresome 
repetition  until  the  very  close  of  the  campaign.  This  was  the  ac- 
cusation that  White  had  betrayed  his  people  and  ruined  the  most 
flourishing  industry  of  the  State  by  voting  for  the  Compromise 
Tariff,  which  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty. 
The  Bee  characterized  him  as  a  political  gamester,  a  traitor,  one 
who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  constituents  to 
pacify  a  small  group  which  was  ready  to  disrupt  the  Union  for 
selfish  purposes.  He  was,  it  asserted,  more  knave  than  fool, 
although  this  same  paper  later  in  the  campaign  emphatically  denied 
ever  having  made  such  a  statement."*  J.  B.  Dawson's  principles, 
it  was  claimed,  were  identical  with  those  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
had  he  been  in  Congress  he  would  not  have  voted  for  the  Com- 
promise Tariff."'  Such  assertions  were  a  bit  inconsistent,  since 
the  Compromise  Tariff,  as  the  Louisiana  Advertiser  pointed  out, 

loo/bid.,  May  27,  1833. 

^oii&id.,  May  29,  1833 ;  Lafourche  Advertiser,  quoted  in  Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  August  3, 
1833. 

io2New  Orleans  Bee,  October  11,  1833. 

losThibodeauxville  Intelligencer,  quoted  in  New  Orleans  Bee,  October  28,  1833. 
io*New  Orleans  Bee,  July  26,  1833;  Louisiana  Advertiser,  April  24,  1834. 
io5]srew  Orleans  Bee,  August  5,  1833. 
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had  the  endorsement  of  the  President.  "Does  the  Bee,"  it  asked, 
"and  the  supporters  of  J.  B.  Dawson,  pretend  that  all  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  that  measure,  are  equally  criminal,  and  traitors? 
If  so,  what  portion  of  the  crime  and  the  treason  justly  belongs  to 
their  idol,  Andrew  Jackson,  who  recommended  and  approved  the 
measure,  by  which  the  local  industry  of  those  who  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  his  glory,  has  been  in  a  manner  paralyzed/'"" 

The  campaign  became  more  heated  as  the  year  1834  was 
ushered  in,  with  the  election  but  six  months  in  the  future,  and  we 
find  the  Bee  reverting  to  its  charges  against  White  for  his  vote  in 
favor  of  the  tariff.  He  was  accused  of  being  recreant  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents  and  of  having  united  with  political 
gamblers  in  offering  up  Louisiana  as  a  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the 
nullifiers.  It  was  charged  that  his  supporters  abstained  from 
commenting  on  this  public  act,  the  one  most  in  need  of  explanation, 
and  preferred  to  dwell  upon  deeds  less  culpable  in  character.  An 
explanation  on  this  point  was  demanded."^ 

In  defense  of  White's  position  the  Louisiana  Advertiser  said : 
"we  have  frequently,  and  we  think  triumphantly,  defended  Mr. 
White's  vote  on  the  tariff  question.  He  on  that  occasion  acted  in 
concert  with  the  friends  of  the  protective  system,  and  to  save  the 
whole,  gave  up  a  part.  The  resolution  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  in 
common  with  other  protected  articles,  was  a  compromise  that 
saved  the  principle  which  more  than  anything  else,  the  friends  of 
the  American  system  contended  for.  [George  Augustus]  Wagga- 
man  who,  as  much  as  any  man,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  sugar 
interests  voted  with  Mr.  Clay  as  Mr.  White  voted  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  Louisiana. 

"We  do  not  think  it  necessary,"  the  article  continued,  "to  be 
constantly  repeating  the  same  thing  either  in  favor  of  Mr.  White 
or  in  answer  to  his  detractors;  who,  besides,  urge  nothing  against 
him  worthy  the  notice  of  men  of  sense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  his 
success  that  his  praises  should  be  daily  chanted. The  editor 
asserted  that  White's  public  acts  were  well  known  and  did  not 
need  recounting,  while  Dawson's  praises  had  to  be  continually 
dinned  in  the  ears  of  the  voters  to  keep  them  cognizant  with  the 
fact  of  his  existence. 


''■^^Louisiana  Advertiser,  January  1,  1834. 
lo^New  Orleans  Bee,  January  29,  1834. 
'^^^Louisio.na  Advertiser,  April  9,  1834. 
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In  spite  of  the  explanations  of  White's  position  on  the  tariff 
question,  the  Dawson  supporters  continued  to  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion to  stigmatize  him  as  a  betrayer  of  the  people's  confidence. 
The  Bee  asserted  that  the  effect  of  White's  "ruinous  vote"  on  the 
sugar  duty  was  nowhere  felt  more  keenly  than  in  his  own  im- 
mediate neighborhood;  and  it  stated  further  that  he  had  taken 
proper  precautions  as  to  his  own  future  economic  welfare  by  con- 
verting his  sugar  establishment  into  a  cotton  plantation."" 

As  the  campaign  progressed  each  group  accused  the  candidate 
of  the  opposing  faction  of  being  under  the  domination  of  another 
person.  Dawson,  it  was  charged,  was  controlled  by  Martin  Gordon, 
a  custom-house  official,  and  subject  to  the  domination  of  the 
''custom-house  coterie" ;  and,  if  elected,  it  was  asserted,  he  would 
be  a  mere  vice-roy  under  the  control  of  Andrew  Jackson. "°  Daw- 
son was  also  accused  of  being  a  nullifier."'  On  the  other  hand, 
White  was  denounced  as  being  under  the  domination  of  Alexander 
Porter  and  a  small  political  clan  somewhere  about  the  Bayou  La- 
fourche, who,  it  was  charged,  anticipated  ruling  through  the  elec- 
tion of  White,"'  who  was  a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  Porter."' 
White  was  supported  by  Porter,"*  a  natural  procedure,  since  they 
were  affiliated  with  the  same  political  group ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Senator  attempted  any  dictation  of  White's  policies. 

Both  sides  sought  to  attract  the  Creole  vote,  especially  after 
Prieur's  withdrawal  from  the  contest.  The  White  supporters  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  Dawson  was  unable  to  speak  the  French 
language;  while  White  was  conversant  with  all  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  heterogeneous  population  of  the  State."'  The  Daw- 
son supporters  asserted  that  White  had  a  hearty  contempt  for  the 
Creoles,  whom,  they  declared,  he  referred  to  as  ''creowls"."*"  The 
fact  that  Henry  Johnson  was  selected  as  a  nominee  by  the  White 
faction  to  succeed  their  gubernatorial  candidate  in  Congress  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Dawson  group  as  evidence  that  the  Creoles  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  White's  election  but  proscription  in  office."' 
It  was  also  charged  that  the  White  supporters  were  seeking  to 

io9New  Orleans  Bee,  April  22,  June  17,  July  7,  1834. 

^^^Ibid.,  December  27,  1833;  February  14,  1834;  Louisiana  Advertiser,  January  29,  March 
8,  and  April  23,  1834. 

^^'^Ibid.,  April  23,  1834. 

n2New  Orleans  Bee,  December  27,  1833. 

^^^Ibid.,  June  5,  1834. 

Porter  to  J.  B.  Harrison,  Washington,  February  18,   1834,  in  Burton  Harrison's 

Collection. 

'^'^^ Louisiana  Advertiser,  April  22,  1834. 
ii^New  Orleans  Bee,  May  15,  1834. 
^^Uhid.,  April  9,  1834. 
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secure  the  Irish  vote  by  pressing  the  claim  that  one  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  Alexander  Porter,  favored  White's  candidacy."'" 
White's  advocacy  of  a  National  Bank  was  urged  against  him  as  the 
representative  of  a  moneyed  and  aristocratic  class."' 

White  had  made  a  speech  in  Congress  some  two  or  three  years 
prior  to  his  election  as  Governor  which  was  an  effective  caricature 
of  the  claims  of  the  anti-tariff  advocates.  This  speech  was  seized 
upon  by  his  opponents  in  the  campaign  and  analyzed  as  though  it 
represented  his  true  views  on  the  subject;  and  he  was  denounced 
at  voting  in  opposition  to  his  expressed  sentiments  on  the  pending 
measure.  All  who  had  heard  or  read  the  address  at  the  time  knew 
that  its  purpose  was  to  ridicule  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  system, 
and  that  it  had  served  this  desired  purpose  very  effectively.  The 
Dawson  men  had  removed  the  speech  from  its  proper  setting  and 
placed  a  warped  construction  upon  it  by  interpreting  the  views 
expressed  therein  as  the  true  sentiments  of  the  speaker. 

To  the  charge  that  White,  while  in  Congress,  had  done  nothing 
for  the  city  of  New  Orleans  or  for  the  State  his  supporters  replied 
by  citing  acts  which  he  had  sponsored  for  ameliorating:  the  com- 
mercial stringency  in  the  city  and  the  numerous  land  title  adjust- 
ments in  the  country.'''  Much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  White 
remained  at  his  post  in  Washington  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  while  Dawson,  neglecting  his  duties  as  judge,  was  riding 
about  the  State  soliciting  votes.  It  was  intimated  that  Dawson's 
popularity  in  the  Florida  Parishes  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
citizens  of  this  section  wished  to  elect  him  Governor  in  order  that 
someone  might  be  appointed  to  his  judicial  position  who  would 
perform  the  functions  of  the  office.'"  White  was  importuned  to 
return  to  Louisiana  and  participate  personally  in  the  campaign, 
but  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  presence  was  needed  in 
Washington  since  a  number  of  measures  affecting  the  interests  of 
his  State  were  pending  in  Congress  and  would  probably  be  brought 
up  for  action  before  the  adjournment  of  that  body.'"  White  re- 
signed his  congressional  seat  just  prior  to  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion.'^* 

June  7,  1834. 

July  7,  1834;  Courier,  May  15,  1834. 
'^^^ Louisiana  Advertiser,  March  8,  1834;  New  Orleans  Bee,  January  28,  1834. 
'^^'^Louisiana  Advertiser,  April  30,  1834. 

122'phibodeauxville  Intelligencer,  quoted  in  Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  June  7,  1834;  Louisiana 
Advertiser,  June  3,  1834. 

i23Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  June  28,  1834. 

'^^^National  Gazette,  July  12,  1834;  Louisiana  Advertiser,  June  25,  1834. 
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The  election  for  Governor  took  place  on  July  7,  8,  and  9.""" 
The  result  was  a  decisive  victory  for  White  as  demonstrated  by  the 
official  returns  announced  by  the  Louisiana  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  former  declared  White  to  have  received 
6423  votes  and  Dawson  4913;  while  the  official  returns  of  the 
latter  gave  White  6973  votes  and  Dawson  4149. After  the  elec- 
tion the  Bee  complainingly  remarked  that  **The  [Louisiana]  Ad- 
vertiser boasts  that  the  late  election  in  this  city  was  a  great  Whig 
triumph.  How  can  that  paper,  in  the  teeth  of  repeated  declara- 
tions, that  party  politics  were  not  at  issue  in  the  contest,  have  the 
effrontery  to  do  this?  We  would  ask  if  Mr.  C.  M.  Conrad,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  'friends  of  Mr.  White,'  did  not  reprobate  and  de- 
nounce any  connection  between  local  and  general  politics,  and  did 
not  declare  himself  for  one,  as  being  friendly  to  the  general  ad- 
ministration and  as  indisposed  to  take  any  part  against  it.  We 
have  understood  that  he  did,  and  challenge  denial  as  to  the  fact, 
which  is  conclusive  proof  that  if  the  Whigs  have  gained  a  triumph, 
it  has  been  a  surreptitious  one,  in  which  many  of  our  friends  have 
been  unwittingly  induced  to  take  part.'""  It  was  true  that  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  at  one  of  the  White  meetings  endorsing  the 
candidacy  of  persons  who  were  pledged  to  no  party  but  it  was 
frequently  stated  in  the  press  of  both  factions  that  White  was  op- 
posed to  Jackson's  administration  and  that  he  was  supported  by 
the  Clay-Adams  faction.  In  reply  to  the  charge  of  the  Bee  the 
Louisiana  Advertiser  remarked  that  ''Mr.  Conrad  is  one  man,  and 
we  are  not  at  all  concerned  about  his  opinions  and  declarations. 
He  has  a  constitutional  right  to  vote  for  Mr.  White,  and  to  assign 
his  reasons  for  doing  so.  But  Mr.  Conrad  in  the  declaration  above 
attributed  to  him,  no  more  represented  the  Whig  Party,  than  the 
editor  of  the  Bee  now  represents  the  Jackson  party,  in  denying 
that  General  Dawson,  who  was  nominated  for  the  Governorship  by 
a  Jackson  caucus,  was  a  Jackson  candidate.  The  truth  is,  and 
everybody  knows  it,  that  the  election  was  a  contest  of  opposite 
principles — and  that  its  result  is  a  proof  of  the  disapprobation  of 
the  people  of  this  State  of  the  measures  and  doctrines  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  General  Government.'"'" 

The  election  was  an  unprecedented  victory  for  the  Whigs, 
White  being  elected  by  a  greater  majority  than  had  ever  been 

i25j^ew  Orleans  Bee,  July  8,  1834. 

^^^IMd.,  January  10,  1835. 

'^^Uhid.,  July  14,  1834. 

^^^Ibid.,  June  28,  1834. 

''■'^^ Louisiana  Advertiser,  July  16,  1834. 
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given  a  gubernatorial  candidate  in  the  history  of  the  State.''" 
There  was  a  Whig  majority  in  the  legislature,  and  two  of  the 
three  Representatives  elected  to  Congress  were  Whigs.'''  The 
campaign  had  been  a  severe  one,  with  great  excitement  on  both 
sides ;  and  it  was  said  that  bets  were  offered  as  though  the  contest 
were  a  cock  fight,  a  horse  race,  or  that  still  more  popular  sport,  a 
New  Orleans  duel.  White  was  conceded  an  advantage  in  that  he 
had  never  been  defeated  before  the  people.  An  unfriendly  paper 
admitted  that  ''No  other  man  could  have  been  found  in  Louisiana 
who  would  carry  such  an  influence  with  him.  His  popularity  is 
unbounded,  and  his  personal  worth  is  undisputed.""'  The  Courier, 
a  Jackson  organ,  lamented  that  the  defeat  of  the  Jackson  candi- 
dates had  been  total  and  complete,  but  admitted  that  the  Whigs 
had  not  crowed  much  over  their  victory.  This  forbearance,  it 
thought,  was  due  to  sympathy  for  their  humiliating  situation."' 

When  the  legislature  convened  in  January,  1835,  it  canvassed 
the  returns  and  proceeded  to  ballot  on  the  two  candidates  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  as  provided  for  in  the  constitution."' 
This  election  by  the  legislature  was,  however,  a  mere  legal  for- 
mality, since  it  had  become  the  custom  to  elect  that  candidate  whom 
the  majority  had  favored  in  the  popular  election.  This  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  and  House  in  joint  session  gave  White 
58  votes  with  three  blanks."' 

The  inauguration  took  place  on  February  2.  In  his  inaugural 
address  the  new  Governor  stated  his  intention  of  continuing  the 
policies  of  the  outgoing  administration.  During  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  explained  his  vote  on  the  Compromise  Tariff  measure 
of  1833.  He  said  that  the  period  to  which  he  alluded  was  one  of 
"peculiar  moment" — indeed,  it  was  generally  considered  a  crisis 
in  our  National  affairs  and  the  measure  proposed  by  Henry  Clay 
was  the  quickest  and  surest  means  of  relieving  it.  The  clause  in 
the  bill  affecting  the  agricultural  interests  of  Louisiana  was  both 
unjust  and  injurious;  but  it  was  a  component  part  of  the  bill  and 
had  to  stand  or  fall  with  it.  After  mutual  consultation  the  Lou- 
isiana delegation  in  Congress  had  unanimously  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  better  to  support  the  measure  with  the 
injurious  clause  included  rather  than  endanger  the  prospect  of 

^^^National  Gazette,  April  20,  1835. 
^^'^Ilid.,  August  2,  1834. 

-i-^^Pennsylvanian,  quoted  in  New  Orleans  Bee,  August  6,  1834. 
^^^Courier,  quoted  in  National  Gazette,  August  2,  1834. 

isiprancis  Newton  Thorpe,  American  Charters,  Constitutions  and  Organic  Laws,  1492-1908, 
(Washington,  1909),  vol.  Ill,  p.  1384. 

i35]sfew  Orleans  Bee,  January  10,  1835. 
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an  amicable  settlement.  He  believed,  he  said,  that  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State  could  never  develop  upon  a  sound  basis  so 
long  as  their  very  existence  depended  upon  a  precarious  vote  in 
Congress. 

Governor  White  referred  to  the  necessity  of  an  adjustment  of 
the  claims  arising  from  the  grants  of  land  to  the  Baron  de  Bastrop 
and  the  Marquis  de  Maison  Rouge.  The  magnitude  of  these  grants, 
comprising  several  hundred  thousand  acres,  caused  these  claims 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  He  said  that  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  a  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  referring  these  claims 
to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  but  that  the  measure  had  been  al- 
lowed to  expire  in  the  House  for  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter. 
He  said  that  as  long  as  these  titles  remained  unadjusted,  they  of- 
fered an  impediment  to  the  proper  settlement  and  development  of 
this  portion  of  the  State;  and  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  by  the  legislature  expressive  of  the  general 
assembly's  views  in  the  matter,  which,  coupled  with  the  claims  of 
private  individuals,  would  perhaps  be  effective  in  producing  Con- 
gressional action.  The  Governor  referred  to  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress setting  aside  certain  portions  of  the  public  domain  to  be  used 
by  the  State  for  purposes  of  education.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  most  of  these  tracts  had  never  been  located  because  of 
the  failure  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  vacant  lands.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  legislature  authorize  the  appointment  of  an  agent 
whose  duty  should  be  to  locate  suitable  tracts,  and  suggested  that 
his  compensation  be  a  percentage  of  the  sums  derived  from  the 
sales  of  such  lands.  He  would  thus  be  interested  in  selecting  the 
best  available  lands. 

The  Governor  remarked  upon  the  deficiency  in  training  and 
discipline  which  prevailed  generally  within  the  militia  of  the  va- 
rious States.  He  believed,  however,  that  this  mode  of  defense 
furnished  the  safest  reliance  of  free  governments  against  external 
aggression  and  internal  violence.  He  spoke  approvingly  in  this 
connection  of  such  local,  patriotic  organizations  as  the  Louisiana 
Legion  in  New  Orleans,  and  recommended  that  the  legislature  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  similar  organizations  throughout  the 
State. 

After  discussing  the  improvements  in  drainage,  sanitation, 
and  general  living  conditions  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
possibilities  for  the  future  development  of  this  port,  he  concluded 
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as  follows :  "In  short,  Fellow  Citizens, — to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws;  to  insure  a  faithful  performance  by  public  function- 
aries of  their  official  duty;  to  secure  to  all,  as  far  as  may  depend 
on  my  exertions,  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights;  those 
I  concede  to  be  among  the  first  objects  of  the  mandates  which  I 
have  received  from  the  people;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  I 
count  with  assurance  on  the  efficient  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  General  Assembly.'"'" 

The  Louisiana  Advertiser  thought  that  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies were  very  impressive,  and  predicted  a  beneficent  govern- 
ment for  the  State  under  the  administration  of  Governor  White. 
The  new  Governor,  it  said,  would  adequately  protect  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  would  promote  the  policy  of  internal  im- 
provements. His  retirement  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  would 
be  accompanied  by  the  regrets  and  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana.^"' 

The  legislature  had  been  in  session  approximately  one  month 
when  White  was  inaugurated ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  of  the 
important  measures  passed  by  this  body  came  up  for  executive  con- 
sideration after  the  installation  of  the  new  Governor.  One  of  the 
important  acts  of  this  session  was  a  bill,  passed  by  the  legislature 
on  March  3,  providing  for  the  drainage  of  the  tract  of  land  between 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  act  was 
generally  considered  beneficial,  both  as  a  sanitary  measure  and  as 
a  means  of  promoting  the  general  prosperity  of  the  city  and 
State."'"  The  bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  March  19  and 
thus  became  a  law.""''  The  legislature  also  passed  a  revenue  measure 
providing  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  charitable 
institutions  and  schools  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  first  part 
of  the  act  levied  a  tax  on  all  steamboat  and  ship  passengers  ar- 
riving at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State.  A  levy  of  one  dollar  for  each  cabin  passenger  and  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  deck  or  steerage  passenger  was  to  be  imposed.  The 
tax  was  to  be  assessed  against  the  owners  of  the  vessels,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  appointment  of  two  officials  for  its  col- 
lection. The  second  part  of  the  measure  provided  for  the  imposition 
of  an  occupational  tax  upon  the  proprietors  of  grog  shops,  taverns, 
billiard  tables,  coffee  houses,  and  upon  negro  traders.    The  third 

^^^Ibid.,  February  3,  1835;  Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  February  14,  1835. 
^^"^ Louisiana  Advertiser,  February  4,  1834. 
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portion  of  the  bill  levied  an  annual  tax  of  one  thousand  dollars  on 
all  agents  in  New  Orleans  representing  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies; and  also  revised  the  law  of  succession  so  that  all  persons 
in  foreign  countries  inheriting  real  estate  in  Louisiana  should  pay 
a  tax  of  ten  per  cent."" 

The  Bee  condemned  the  first  portion  of  this  act  as  violative 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  as  discriminatory.  It  argued  that 
if  a  tax  on  passengers  were  imposed,  it  should  be  levied  on  all 
passengers  arriving  in  New  Orleans  without  regard  to  their  mode 
of  travel,  and  not  solely  on  those  arriving  by  ship  or  steamboat. 
It  scorned  the  policy  of  compelling  travelers  to  support  the  schools 
and  charitable  institutions  of  New  Orleans.'" 

On  April  2  the  Governor  vetoed  that  portion  of  the  proposed 
measure  levying  a  tax  on  passengers,  both  on  constitutional 
grounds  and  on  the  score  of  policy.  He  said  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  immunities 
and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.  This  guaranty,  he 
contended,  was  violated  by  the  act.  He  further  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  sole  authority  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  that  this  measure  was,  in  effect,  an  attempt 
at  such  regulation,  since  the  term  commerce  as  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution comprehended  intercourse  and  navigation.  He  said  that 
the  act  was  scarcely  less  objectionable  on  the  score  of  policy,  stating 
that  it  was  from  persons  arriving  in  New  Orleans  for  purposes  of 
commerce  that  the  city  largely  derived  its  growing  wealth  and 
prosperity.  To  impose  a  burden  on  such  persons  would  be  to 
hamper  the  city's  future  development.  Then,  too,  he  argued  that 
such  discrimination  against  citizens  of  other  States  might  lead  to 
retaliatory  acts  on  the  part  of  other  commonwealths."'  The  legis- 
lature then  reconsidered  and  passed  the  measure,  omitting  the  ob- 
jectionable provisions."'  Even  the  Governor's  political  enemies 
were  compelled  to  approve  the  course  of  action  adopted  by  him  in 
vetoing  portions  of  the  revenue  measure."' 

The  legislature,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  White  in  his 
inaugural  address  relative  to  determining  the  location  of  certain 
lands  allotted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  by  joint  resolution  requested  the  Governor 

^^(^National  Gazette,  April  16,  1835. 
i^iNew  Orleans  Bee,  April  2,  1835. 
^^^Ibid.,  April  6,  1835. 
'^i^Ibid.,  April  3,  1835. 
^^'^Ibid.,  April  4,  1835. 
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to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
procure  the  location  of  the  two  townships  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and  should  the  Governor  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  the  location  of  the  land  determined,  he  was  empowered  to 
appoint  one,  or  two  persons,  as  he  might  deem  proper,  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  the  allotted  lands.  The  compensation  of  the 
agent  or  agents  should  be  either  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  from  the  sales  of  such  lands  or  a  fixed  sum,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  legislature,  at  their  option.'"  The  resolution,  of 
course,  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Governor.  White  also  ap- 
proved resolutions  of  the  legislature  requesting  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gation in  Congress  to  obtain  from  the  Federal  Government  funds  to 
construct  levees  along  the  Mississippi  River  enclosing  public  lands, 
and  to  build  a  highway  across  the  Federal  lands  in  Plaquemines 
Parish.''"  Resolutions  instructing  the  board  of  internal  improve- 
ments to  investigate  the  upper  course  of  Bayou  Teche  with  a  view 
to  rendering  it  navigable,  and  to  report  its  findings  to  the  next 
legislature  were  also  endorsed  by  the  Governor.'"  He  also  ap- 
proved a  measure  reorganizing  the  State  militia."^  An  act  author- 
izing the  State  Treasurer  to  subscribe  five  hundred  shares  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Barataria  and  La- 
fourche Canal  Company  likewise  met  with  the  Governor's  ap- 
proval.''^ White  signed  a  number  of  bills  chartering  banks,  incor- 
porating insurance  companies  and  religious  organizations,  and 
numerous  other  acts  of  a  purely  local  character.'^" 

Governor  White  soon  encountered  adverse  criticism,  especially 
among  his  political  followers,  because  of  his  policy  with  reference 
to  appointments.  The  Louisiana  Advertiser,  the  publication  which 
had  been  most  outstanding  in  its  support  of  his  candidacy  for 
Governor,  declared  that  it  had  no  objections  to  the  appointment 
of  Creoles  to  public  positions,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  birth,  had  a 
natural  as  well  as  a  legal  right  to  hold  office ;  their  attachment  to 
our  country  and  its  republican  institutions,  it  asserted,  was  un- 
doubted. It  confessed,  however,  that  this  view  did  not  extend  to 
the  foreign  French  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  particularly  for 
American  institutions.  Among  this  group  were  included  those  who 
had  been  naturalized,  who,  it  was  admitted,  were  legally  entitled 

^^^IMd.,  May  15,  1835. 
i^s/McZ.,  April  13,  21,  1835. 
^^ilhid.,  March  28,  1835. 
^^^Jbid.,  April  13,  1835. 
^^^Ibid.,  May  11,  1835. 

^^^Ibid.,  Mach  27,  28,  31,  1835;  April  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  11,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  29,  1835. 
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to  official  positions,  but  it  was  immodest  in  them  to  seek  political 
preferment.  This  publication  concluded  that  '*it  is  unfair,  unjust, 
and  highly  imprudent  in  the  appointing  power,  to  confer  office 
upon  them,  except  with  extreme  reserve  and  caution,  and  after 
they  have  been  tried,  and  their  sentiments  in  relation  to  our  in- 
stitutions, and  their  devotion  to  this  country  over  all  others  is  well 
ascertained.'""  The  same  paper  in  a  later  issue  disclaimed  any 
prejudices  against  naturalized  citizens  as  such,  holding  as  absurd 
the  contention  that  one's  fitness  for  public  trust  should  be  de- 
pendent upon  his  place  of  nativity.  Its  objections  were  confined 
to  the  appointment  of  persons  whose  education  and  training  under 
despotic  and  monarchical  forms  of  government  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  appreciating  our  American  institutions.  Many  of  these 
persons,  it  was  asserted,  were  unable  to  read  or  speak  the  language 
in  which  the  Constitution  was  written,  and  yet  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  administer  laws  of  the  government  provided  for  by 
this  Constitution.  ''It  is  against  the  appointment  of  such  men  to 
public  offices,"  concluded  this  publication,  "that  we  have  raised  our 
voice — men  who  are  foreigners  by  birth — foreigners  by  education 
— foreigners  by  language — foreigners  by  the  company  they  keep — 
foreigners  by  their  habits,  manners,  feelings,  and  opinions.""' 

In  the  midst  of  the  outcry  an  ironical  letter  was  published, 
apprising  the  Governor  of  the  fact  that  a  coldness  had  lately  de- 
veloped between  the  King  of  France  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  that  the  young  man  contemplated  leaving  his  native 
land  pending  a  reconciliation.  He  would  probably  select  New 
Orleans  as  his  temporary  abode,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Governor  refrain  from  filling  the  vacancy  then  existing  in  the 
office  of  coroner  for  Orleans  Parish  until  the  duke's  arrival,  when 
he  might  be  tendered  this  position  which  would  enable  him  to 
become  familiar  with  American  laws  and  customs  and  would,  at 
the  same  time,  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  little 
wealth."^ 

So  strong  was  the  excitement  among  the  dissatisfied  elements 
because  of  the  Governor's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  appointments 
that  a  public  meeting  was  called  for  April  4  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject."' Resolutions  of  censure  were  introduced  in  the  lower  branch 
of  the  legislature,  but  were  rejected  by  a  vote  of  18  to  12."'  The 

^^^Louisiana  Advertiser,  March  23,  1835. 
^^^Ibid.,  March  31,  1835. 
^°^Ibid.,  March  27,  1835. 
^^^National  Gazette,  April  20,  1835. 

^^^Louisiana  Advertiser,  quoted  in  National  Gazette,  April  20,  1835. 
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Bee  condemned  the  resolutions  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  arrogate  to  itself  authority  to  which 
it  was  not  constitutionally  entitled.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
appoinments  had  all  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  had  they 
been  unwise  this  body  could  have  rejected  them."''  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  check  on  White's  appointments  prior  to  April  6  showed  that 
during  the  first  two  months  of  his  incumbency  the  Governor  had 
appointed  ninety  persons  to  office,  and  of  these  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  were  naturalized  citizens.'"  Considering  the  relatively  large 
number  of  foreign  born  persons  in  the  population  of  the  State  at 
this  time,  the  proportion  of  appointments  allotted  to  that  element 
was  probably  not  excessive.  The  Bee,  which  had  been  most  bitter 
in  its  denunciation  of  White  prior  to  his  election,  now  became  his 
warmest  defender.  That  paper  declared  'The  public  welfare  shall 
ever  be  our  guide ;  and  although  Governor  White  has  not  been 
elected  by  the  party  with  whom  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected, such  parts  of  his  executive  career  as  merit  approbation 
will  cheerfully  be  vindicated."  He  was  now,  it  continued,  to  act 
for  the  whole  people,  and  needy  or  importunate  persons  of  native 
birth  should  not  be  given  preference  over  those  better  qualified 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  happened  to  be  born  in  another 
land.""®  The  furor  gradually  subsided  but  did  not  entirely  die  out, 
for  during  the  late  summer  there  were  violent  mob  demonstrations 
in  opposition  to  naturalized  citizens  holding  official  positions  of 
preferment.  The  Louisiana  Legion  was  called  out  to  preserve  peace 
and  order  in  New  Orleans ;  while  the  merchants  and  business  men 
of  the  city  instituted  a  boycott  against  the  Louisiana  Advertiser  for 
its  publication  of  what  they  considered  to  be  incendiary  editorials, 
calculated  to  arouse  hostile  sentiments  against  certain  classes  of 
the  population  and  to  promote  mob  violence.''^  Federal  troops 
were  stationed  in  New  Orleans  and  held  in  readiness  should  the 
executive  authorities  deem  it  necessary  to  call  upon  them  to  aid 
in  the  maintenance  of  order.  Additional  units  of  militia  were 
formed,  including  the  organization  of  a  company  of  Germans. 

Enlistments  in  the  Texan  army,  then  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  against  the  Mexican  Government,  became  so  numer- 
ous among  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  and  recruiting  activities 
became  so  conspicuous  in  New  Orleans  that  Governor  White 

ise^ew  Orleans  Bee,  April  3,  1835. 

^^'^Ibicl.,  April  6,  1835. 

^^^Ibid.,  April  4,  1835. 

^^^National  Gazette,  September  22,  1835. 

i^°]Srew  Orleans  Bee,  quoted  in  National  Gazette,  September  24,  1835. 
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deemed  it  expedient  to  take  official  cognizance  of  the  situation. 
Accordingly  on  November  13,  1835,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
against  enlistments.  After  reminding  the  citizens  of  Louisiana 
that  the  Mexican  Government  was  at  peace  v^ith  the  United  States, 
he  cited  a  Federal  law,  passed  by  Congress  in  1818,  prohibiting  the 
enlistment,  within  the  territorial  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  of  an  American  citizen  in  the  army  of  a  foreign 
power  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  arms  against  a  nation  with 
which  our  government  was  on  friendly  terms.  Anyone  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  was  to  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  or  three  years  imprisonment.  He  then  called  upon 
the  magistrates  and  all  good  citizens  of  the  State  to  aid  in  upholding 
the  law.'"  The  proclamation,  however,  seems  to  have  been  inef- 
fective in  preventing  enlistments,  for  there  were  frequent  notices 
in  the  newspapers  of  expeditions  leaving  New  Orleans  destined 
for  Texas  or  Mexico ;  and  it  was  stated  near  the  close  of  the  year 
that  the  Texas  revolution  was  being  financed  largely  with  New 
Orleans  capital  and  that  fresh  recruits  were  being  drawn  chiefly 
from  that  city.  It  was  estimated  before  the  end  of  the  year  that 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  had  passed  through  New  Orleans 
on  their  way  to  join  the  Texan  army.'"" 

On  December  30,  1835,  an  editorial  appeared  in  one  of  the 
New  Orleans  papers  depicting  abuses  prevalent  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  State  government.  The  article  purported  to  anticipate 
the  Governor's  message  to  the  legislature,  and  its  language  was 
couched  in  the  phraseology  of  an  executive  communication  to  the 
general  assembly.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment had  been  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  State, 
due  to  the  extravagance  of  the  preceding  session  of  the  legislature. 
Except  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  the  condition  of  the  militia  af- 
forded no  opportunity  for  boastful  indulgence,  and  its  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  interest  of  increased  efficiency  was  suggested.  The 
palpable  inefficiency  of  the  judicial  system  prevented  the  speedy 
administration  of  the  laws,  or  even  the  opportunity  of  securing 
justice  to  suitors  and  criminals.  A  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Governor  by  the  legislature  to  appoint  five  judges  to  the  supreme 
court  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provision  was  recom- 
mended. The  creation  of  a  probate  and  orphans  court  for  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  suggested,  since  the  parish  court  in  that  city 

isiNew  Orleans  Bee,  November  23,  1835. 
^^^Ibid.,  December  19,  1835. 
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was  unable  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  its  docket.  The  accumula- 
tion of  cases  was  such  that  several  years  elapsed  before  an  action 
brought  in  this  court  could  be  tried;  and  even  then  judgment  was 
deferred  two  or  three  years  because  the  ''learned  judge"  could  not 
find  sufficient  leisure  or  inclination  to  render  a  decision.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  judicial  system  be  simplified  by  allowing  the 
district  judges  to  sit  with  parish  judges  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
appeals  from  the  lower  tribunals."' 

Governor  White's  annual  message  was  transmitted  to  the  legis- 
lature on  January  4,  1836.  The  Governor  observed  that  probably 
not  since  the  time  when  our  shores  were  beset  by  an  invading  horde 
had  circumstances  confronted  the  people's  representatives  more 
exacting  of  prudence  and  wisdom  than  those  attendant  upon  the 
present  session.  He  said  that  in  the  full  career  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity a  feverish  excitement  had  pervaded  the  people,  and  a  dis- 
position had  manifested  itself  to  substitute  tumult  and  violence  for 
the  orderly  processes  of  the  law.  This  was  probably  an  allusion 
to  the  instances  of  mob  activity  which  had  occurred  in  New  Orleans 
during  the  preceding  summer.  Governor  White  next  referred  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  people  of  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  Government.  He  said  that  the  proximity  of  Louisiana  to 
the  scene  of  action  aroused  unusual  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  State.  He  had  therefore  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
issue  a  proclamation  reminding  the  people  of  the  prohibitive  enact- 
ments of  the  National  Government  relative  to  the  maintenance  of 
strict  neutrality.  He  also  referred  to  the  strained  relations  then 
existing  between  France  and  the  United  States.  He  endorsed  the 
course  adopted  by  President  Andrew  Jackson  and  said  that  satis- 
factory explanations  had  been  made  to  France. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Governor  White's  message  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  activities  of  the  abolition  societies  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States.  He  condemned  their  publications — -a 
collection  of  which  he  transmitted  to  the  legislature — as  incendiary 
and  calculated  to  stir  up  strife  and  bloodshed  in  the  midst  of  a 
peaceful,  happy,  and  well  regulated  society.  He  said  he  could  make 
no  specific  recommendations  to  the  legislature  in  the  matter  of 
enactments,  but  that  he  would  recommend  a  revision  of  existing 
statutes  on  this  subject.  The  question  being  agitated,  he  said,  was 
a  domestic  one  and  each  State  had  the  sole  power  of  dealing  with 
it  as  it  saw  best.    He  thought  that  it  was  the  function  of  the 


^^^Ihid.,  December  30,  1835. 
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Federal  Government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  rights  of 
each  State  and  to  promote  harmonious  relations  among  the  various 
members  of  the  confederacy,  to  regulate  the  activities  of  these 
zealots.  He  therefore  approved  the  President's  recommendation 
to  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  United  States  mails  as  a  means  of  disseminating  the  literature 
of  these  societies.  He  advocated  Federal  action  of  a  more  extended 
character  than  that  proposed.  He  believed  that  the  abolitionists 
constituted  a  very  small  minority  of  the  population  in  the  Northern 
States,  but  they  compensated  their  deficiency  in  numerical  strength 
by  the  aggressiveness  of  their  tactics.  He  hoped  that  the  law-abid- 
ing majorities  in  the  States  of  the  North  would  curb  the  activities 
of  these  minority  groups  either  by  means  of  legislative  sanctions  or 
through  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  He  said  that  when  a  set 
of  men,  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  plotting  treason  and 
conspiring  to  disorganize  society,  were  allowed  to  plead  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  discussion  in  defense  of  their  action,  then  the 
weapons  intended  for  the  protection  of  liberty  had  been  converted 
into  agencies  for  her  own  destruction. 

As  in  his  inaugural  address,  the  Governor  again  urged  a  better 
organization  and  disciplining  of  the  militia,  calling  attention  to 
the  bloody  war  then  being  waged  near  the  border  of  the  State  and 
its  possible  implications.  He  remarked  that  the  Constitution  au- 
thorized Congress  to  organize  the  militia,  delegating  to  the  States 
the  appointment  of  officers  and  the  training  of  the  men ;  but  Con- 
gressional provision  in  this  respect  had  been  so  inadequate  that 
the  States  were  forced  to  assume  the  greater  part  of  the  burden. 
He  urged  that  inducements  of  a  remunerative  character  be  offered 
to  attract  young  men  of  capacity  into  the  militia  and  warmly 
praised  the  work  of  voluntary  associations  of  a  military  nature. 

The  Governor  stated  that  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $59,704.53.  He  commented  upon  the 
labors  of  the  board  of  public  works  and  believed  that  it  had  ac- 
complished about  as  much  as  could  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  He  was  pleased  to  report  that  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road, and  that  a  canal  had  been  completed  permitting  boats  of 
moderate  draft  to  enter  the  basin  from  the  lake.  He  commended 
the  advancement  shown  by  the  new  medical  school  which  had  been 
established  by  the  preceding  legislature,  saying  that  particular  at- 
tention was  being  given  to  diseases  peculiar  to  this  section. 
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Governor  White  referred  to  the  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  between  the  original  States  and  those 
later  admitted,  with  regard  to  their  public  lands,  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  policy  in  the  case  of  the  newcomers  since 
the  principles  of  the  confederacy  contemplated  equality  among  the 
States  in  all  respects.  Louisiana,  like  the  other  new  States,  had 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Union  on  condition  that  she 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  public  lands  within  her  limits.  She  had 
complied  with  the  condition  willingly,  however,  believing  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  governments  to  be  similar  and  that  their  relations 
in  this  matter  would  be  harmonious ;  but  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  past  twenty  years  had  not  served  to 
strengthen  this  belief.  Whether  by  accident  or  design,  he  said,  the 
policy  pursued  toward  Louisiana  had  been  one  of  exclusion.  The 
laws  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  Lou- 
isiana proper  had  been  less  liberal  in  their  dispositions  of  public 
lands  than  in  the  cases  of  other  territories  and  States.  In  addition, 
the  bureaus  at  the  seat  of  government,  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  lands  in  the  State,  had  exhibited  in  their  rules 
and  regulations  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  situation ;  and  in  many 
instances  had  defeated  the  useful  purpose  of  the  laws  referred  to 
them  for  execution.  Other  States  had  received  grants  embracing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  for  roads,  canals,  and  purposes  of 
education;  while  Louisiana,  with  the  exception  of  a  grant  of  two 
townships,  had  received  nothing.  Even  in  this  solitary  instance  the 
intention  of  the  act  of  Congress  had  been  defeated  by  the  discre- 
tionary authority  of  the  officials  connected  with  its  administration. 

The  Governor  then  went  into  the  history  of  the  two  townships 
which  had  been  allotted  to  the  State  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1827 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning.  Shortly 
after  the  authorization  of  the  allotment  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  written  to  the  Governor,  suggesting  that  suitable 
selections  be  made.  The  Governor  had  acted  promptly  and  had 
sent  in  to  the  Federal  Government  a  number  of  selections  for  the 
locations  of  tracts  amounting  in  area  to  two  townships.  They  had 
been  rejected  on  the  ground  that  surveys  had  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. This  was  the  situation  when  White  was  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  at  its  preceding  session  to  procure  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  locate  the  tracts.  Authority 
was  immediately  granted,  and  Governor  White  on  April  25  selected 
several  tracts  from  the  public  lands  along  Red  River.    These  se- 
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lections  were  forwarded  to  Washington  where  they  were  promptly 
entered  in  the  land  office.  Thereupon  the  Governor  proceeded  to 
locate  tracts  in  the  region  north  of  Red  River,  and  on  July  3  ag^in 
forwarded  to  Washington  notices  of  the  location  of  the  lands  se- 
lected. This  time  his  selections  were  denied  entry  by  the  com- 
missioner of  the  land  office  because  the  region  in  which  they  were 
located  had  not  yet  been  offered  for  sale  and  was,  therefore,  not 
open  to  entry  except  for  pre-emptionists  under  an  act  of  1834.  In 
other  words,  the  Governor  said,  the  State  was  not  entitled  to  select 
its  allotted  lands  until  speculators  had  had  an  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing up  all  the  land  which  had  any  value.  He  contended  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  two  cases  were  identical;  and  if 
an  entry  were  illegal  in  the  one  instance,  it  was  also  invalid  in  the 
other.  He  asserted  that  no  one  possessed  of  ordinary  understand- 
ing could  doubt  the  propriety  and  legality  of  the  entries,  and  he 
now  submitted  the  case  to  the  legislature  for  its  consideration.  He 
suggested  that  the  State's  representatives  in  Congress  be  requested 
to  seek  the  passage  of  a  new  law  permitting  the  State  to  make  its 
entries  according  to  the  ordinary  procedure."^^* 

The  Bee  attributed  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Governor 
White  in  securing  the  location  of  the  allotted  lands  to  the  dilatory 
methods  of  his  predecessors,  who,  it  asserted,  had  in  more  than 
one  instance  been  false  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  people 
of  the  State.  The  same  paper  took  exception  to  the  Governor's 
contention  that  the  equality  of  the  States  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution implied  the  right  to  ownership  of  all  vacant  lands  within 
the  limits  of  the  States.  This  equality,  it  was  contended,  merely 
embraced  similar  political  rights  and  State  sovereignty,  and  did 
not  extend  to  any  type  of  property.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Government,  having  purchased  the  territory  of  Louisiana, 
was  justly  entitled  to  all  the  unoccupied  lands.  The  local  govern- 
ment had  never  had  any  claim  or  title  to  them.''" 

During  its  1836  session  the  legislature  was  called  upon  to 
choose  a  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Charles  Gayarre.  Its  choice  fell  upon  a  Demo- 
crat, Robert  Carter  Nicholas.  All  the  candidates  for  the  position 
were  said  to  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party.""^  The 
selection  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legislature, 
whose  members  had  been  chosen  at  the  time  of  White's  election  to 


^^^Ibid.,  January  5,  1836. 
^^^Ibid.,  January  6,  1836. 

i66]sfew  Orle5,ns  Bee,  quoted  in  National  Gazette,  January  28,  1836. 
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the  Governorship,  contained  a  Whig  majority.  It  was  said,  how- 
ever, that  had  ex-Governor  A.  B.  Roman,  a  Whig-,  consented  to 
have  his  name  placed  in  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  position, 
he  would  assuredly  have  been  elected/"' 

Economic  conditions  throughout  the  State  appear  to  have  been 
very  favorable  during  the  second  year  of  White's  term  as  Governor. 
Marked  progress  was  made  in  the  improvements  in  and  about  New 
Orleans  which  added  to  the  prosperity  and  general  well-being  of 
that  city."'  A  balance  of  more  than  $150,000  in  the  State  treasury 
was  cited  as  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  favorable  economic  con- 
ditions/""  As  the  year  advanced,  the  absence  of  yellow  fever,  whose 
recurrent  outbreaks  were  a  serious  deterrent  to  the  State's  develop- 
ment, was  remarked  upon,  and  the  health  of  the  people  generally 
was  pronounced  unusually  good.  Real  estate  values  in  New  Or- 
leans had  increased  appreciably  and  that  city  was  flourishing; 
while  the  prospects  for  the  sugar  and  cotton  crops  were  excellent."" 
The  banking  capital  of  Louisiana  at  this  time  was  estimated  to  be 
about  sixty  millions  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  approximately  forty- 
two  millions.  This  amount  was  not  then  considered  excessive  since 
the  annual  trade  of  New  Orleans  was  some  seventy  millions  of 
dollars."^ 

The  Texan  revolution  continued  to  furnish  excitement  for  the 
people  of  Louisiana  during  the  year  1836.  General  Edmund  P. 
Gaines,  in  command  of  Federal  troops  stationed  on  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  was  given  orders  to  maintain  strict  neutrality 
and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  armed  immigrants  into  Texas."" 
Senator  Porter  expressed  concern  for  the  situation  on  the  Louisiana 
border.  He  said  that  defeated  Texan  troops  were  seeking  refuge 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  that  their  enemies,  flushed 
with  victory,  were  hot  in  their  pursuit,  although  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  Mexicans  would  violate  our  territory."'  General  Gaines, 
however,  in  a  communication  to  his  superior  at  Washington,  ex- 
pressed fears  concerning  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  along  the 
border,  and  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  Governors  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  enjoining  upon  them  the  maintenance  of  strict 
neutrality.   But  his  views  were  not  shared  by  Governor  White  who 

^^'^National  Gazette,  Janiiary  16,  1836. 

^^^Ibid.,  January  19,  1836. 

^^^Ihid.,  April  19,  1836. 

-^''oibid.,  August  11,  1836. 

'^'''^Ibid.,  November  26,  1836. 

^'^^Ibid.,  April  30,  1836. 

^'^^Ibid.,  May  10,  1836. 
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entertained  no  apprehensions  relative  to  the  border  situation."*  A 
movement  of  General  Gaines  into  Texas  during  the  summer  created 
some  excitement  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  motive  involved ; 
but  it  later  developed  that  the  expedition  was  merely  a  punitive 
measure  taken  in  conjunction  with  Texan  troops  against  certain 
tribes  of  hostile  Indians/'"  Late  in  July  Governor  White,  in  con- 
formity with  a  requisition  from  the  general,  issued  a  proclamation 
for  ten  companies  of  mounted  volunteers  to  reinforce  the  troops 
on  the  border."' 

Governor  White's  message  to  the  legislature,  upon  the  convoca- 
tion of  that  body  in  January,  1837,  was  replete  with  optimistic 
observations.  He  believed  that  never  before  had  a  general  as- 
sembly been  convened  under  such  favorable  circumstances.  He 
found  abundant  reasons  for  felicitation.  The  people,  he  said,  had 
participated  aniply  in  the  bounties  of  nature ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  instances  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  substitute 
reckless  passion  for  the  regular  processes  of  law,  there  had  been 
no  striking  revulsions,  either  physical  or  moral,  to  disturb  the 
order  of  society.  This  last  remark  was  an  allusion  to  certain  mob 
activities  which  had  occurred  during  the  preceding  summer.'"  The 
Governor  believed  that  the  public  institutions  were,  on  the  whole, 
adequately  performing  the  functions  for  which  they  were  created. 
The  case  of  the  board  of  public  works,  however,  was  referred  to 
the  legislature  for  its  careful  consideration.  The  Governor  pointed 
out  that  this  body  was  wholly  sustained  by  legislative  grants  and 
that  its  current  expenses  constituted  a  considerable  drain  upon  the 
public  treasury.  The  board  had  doubtlessly  rendered  many  valua- 
ble services;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  in  the 
Governor's  mind  whether  the  recent  results  of  its  labors  had  been 
commensurate  with  the  cost  involved.  The  Governor  admitted  that 
no  funds  could  be  drawn  by  the  board  of  public  works  without  his 
authorization;  but,  in  the  performance  of  his  multifarious  duties 
as  Chief  Executive,  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  board.  He  therefore 
recommended  that  some  other  mode  of  disbursement  be  devised. 
He  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  controller  who  should  be 
empowered  to  examine,  approve,  and  countersign  the  board's  ex- 
pense accounts. 

^-'^Ibid.,  May  12,  1836. 

^T^Jbid.,  August  2,  1836. 

^^^Ibid.,  July  30,  1836. 

^'^^Ibid.,  September  22,  1836. 
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The  Governor  announced  that  he  had  received  a  sum  of  $44,000 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  Congress  allotting  to  the  State  of  Louisiana 
a  return  of  5  per  cent  on  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands 
within  her  limits,  to  be  used  for  building  levees  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  for  the  construction  of  public  highways.  He  also 
remarked  upon  the  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  the  New 
Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad.  Although  the  State  had  furnished 
no  financial  assistance  in  this  undertaking,  the  Governor  endorsed 
a  policy  of  State  aid  by  citing  examples  in  which  other  States  had 
fostered  similar  projects  and  noting  the  material  benefits  derived 
from  such  improvements. 

Governor  White  then  stated  that  the  General  Government,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  had  offered  to  deposit  certain 
funds  in  the  State  treasury.  He  considered  this  a  wise  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  and  urged  acceptance  of  the 
funds  by  the  legislature.  He  observed  that  while  the  deposit  of 
this  money  with  the  State  treasurer  was  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
loan,  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  a  contingency 
would  arise  which  would  necessitate  its  recall.  In  the  meantime,  he 
suggested  that  the  legislature  invest  these  funds  in  works  of  im- 
provement throughout  the  State;  for  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Central  Government  that  they  should  be  used  and 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  idle  in  the  State  treasuries. 

The  Governor  next  commended  the  corps  of  Louisiana  volun- 
teers for  its  exploits  of  valor  in  the  Seminole  war.  Then,  after 
making  specific  recommendations  to  the  legislature  with  regard 
to  further  works  of  improvement  and  methods  for  attaining  greater 
efficiency,  he  called  the  attention  of  that  body  to  an  incident  which 
had  occurred  since  the  adjournment  last  session.  He  alluded  to  a 
request  made  in  the  month  of  April  by  General  Gaines,  at  that  time 
stationed  on  the  western  border  of  Louisiana,  to  the  State  Execu- 
tive for  a  brigade  of  volunteers  to  aid  in  repelling  expected  incur- 
sions of  Indians.  While  in  sympathy  with  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  the  general  to  make  this  request,  the  Governor  felt  that 
he  was  without  authority  to  comply  with  it  since  he  had  received 
no  instructions  relative  to  this  matter  from  the  President.  It  was 
with  gratification  that  he  afterwards  learned  of  the  President's 
approval  of  his  course  of  action.  During  the  month  of  July  the 
Governor  received  another  requisition  from  General  Gaines  for 
ten  companies  of  mounted  volunteers.    In  this  instance  he  was 
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without  discretionary  power  since  he  was  in  possession  of  in- 
structions from  the  President  through  the  War  Department  au- 
thorizing the  general  to  call  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
such  portions  of  the  State's  militia  as  he  might  deem  necessary 
for  the  adequate  protection  of  the  western  frontier.  Before  the 
order  could  be  put  into  effect,  however,  its  necessity  had  been 
superseded  by  the  President's  recall  of  Federal  troops  from  several 
of  the  southwestern  States. 

The  Governor  submitted  to  the  legislature  sets  of  resolutions 
from  several  States  condemning  the  activities  of  abolitionist  so- 
cieties. He  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  the  various  State  authorities  transmitting  these  resolutions 
concerning  the  sole  right  of  each  State  to  deal  exclusively  with  its 
local  institutions  and  that  any  external  attempt  at  coercion  was 
an  unwarranted  intermeddling.  Such  expressions  were  very  grati- 
fying, but  they  did  not  constitute  the  effective  measures  for  which 
it  had  been  hoped.  While  several  States  had  asserted  their  right 
to  enact  penal  laws  for  the  suppression  of  such  societies,  apparently 
governed  by  their  reverence  for  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
they  had  deemed  the  passage  of  such  legislation  inexpedient.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  Governor  recommended  a  careful  revision  of 
the  existing  statutes  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  giving  them  all 
requisite  efficiency,  and  concluded  with  this  significant  passage: 
''Beyond  the  measures  of  legal  precaution,  for  the  present,  what- 
ever alternatives  the  progress  of  events  may  offer,  will  form  a 
proper  subject  of  reflection,  when  the  necessity  for  the  considera- 
tion shall  present  itself.  In  the  meantime,  we  should  not  deceive 
ourselves  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  crisis.  The  agitators,  emboldened 
by  impunity,  boast  of  increasing  consequence  and  numbers.  It 
at  least  behooves  those  most  immediately  concerned  in  the  issue, 
to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  leaving  the  authors  of  conse- 
quences to  account  as  they  may  to  their  country,  for  its  violated 
constitution,  and  to  humanity  for  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  it  by 
their  guilty  licentiousness.""' 

The  choice  of  a  United  States  Senator  again  devolved  upon 
the  legislature.  Alexander  Mouton,  a  Democrat,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  the  retiring  Whig  Senator,  Alexander  Porter.  It  appears 
that  Mouton's  most  formidable  opponent  was  another  Democrat, 

I'^^New  Orleans  Bee,  January  4,  1837. 
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John  SlidelL  Governor  Roman  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  in 
spite  of  assurances  given  by  one  of  his  personal  friends  that  he 
would  positively  decline  the  office  should  he  be  elected."'* 

The  prosperity  depicted  by  Governor  White  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  legislature  was  soon  supplanted  by  financial  panic  and 
depression.  By  the  close  of  March  the  financial  stringency  in  New 
Orleans  was  beginning  to  become  acute.  Three  financial  establish- 
ments had  gone  by  the  board,  one  for  seven  millions  of  dollars. 
It  was  reported  to  have  been  the  largest  failure  in  the  United 
States. Merchants  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  warned  to 
be  especially  cautious  in  accepting  notes  on  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi banks.  Southern  notes  in  general  were  said  to  be  at  a  dis- 
count of  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  with  the  majority  ranging  between 
10  and  20  per  cent."'  In  commenting  on  the  general  situation  in 
mid-April  the  New  Orleans  True  American  said :  "Things  are  in  a 
moody  stillness.  The  disease  is  working  its  way  into  the  vitals  of 
the  body  politic  with  an  awful  rapidity.  Its  progress  is  silent,  but 
certain.  Nothing  under  heaven  can  avert  the  calamity  from 
breaking  up  the  fountains  of  credit  in  toto."  The  same  paper 
declared  that  the  levees  appeared  deserted,  and  that  the  quiet  of 
mid-summer  had  replaced  the  activity  of  April."' 

Diagnoses  as  to  the  causes  of  the  prostration  were  not  lacking. 
Overweaning  confidence,  it  was  asserted,  had  fostered  the  growth 
of  credit  structures  on  an  insecure  basis.  Commission  factors  were 
accused  of  having  inflated  commodity  prices  from  30  to  50  per 
cent  above  their  true  value.  These  men  had  secured  a  monopoly 
of  the  banking  facilities  and  through  their  monopolistic  control 
had  reared  a  gigantic  credit  structure  which  had  ultimately  col- 
lapsed of  its  own  weight.  In  the  reaction  to  inflation,  prices  of 
commodities  had  fallen  as  far  below  their  true  value  as  they  had 
formerly  been  forced  above  it.  Planters,  it  was  said,  had  been 
induced  to  enter  into  agreements  entirely  at  variance  with  sound 
judgment,  and  they  were  now  confronted  with  the  unpleasant  pros- 
pect of  having  to  work  for  years  to  repay  grasping  factors."^  As 
is  usually  the  case  during  periods  of  unsettled  conditions,  numerous 
panaceas  were  advocated;  and  dissertations  on  credit,  commerce, 
and  banking  were  frequently  heard  on  street  corners."*    By  the 

'^''^National  Gazette,  January  24,  1837. 

Arkansas  State  Gazette,  March  28,  1837. 
i^^Cincinnati  Whig,  quoted  in  National  Gazette,  May  2,  1837. 
i^^New  Orleans  True  American,  quoted  in  National  Gazette,  May  2,  1837. 
is^New  Orleans  True  American,  quoted  in  Arkansas  State  Gazette,  May  2,  1837. 
is*New  Orleans  Commercial  Herald,  quoted  in  Arkansas  State  Gazette,  May  16,  1837. 
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middle  of  July,  however,  the  financial  stringency  had  slackened 
considerably,  and  several  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  had  partially 
resumed  specie  payments,  while  resumption  on  the  part  of  other 
financial  institutions  of  that  city  was  expected  at  an  early  date/'' 

Late  in  1837  a  newspaper  controversy  developed  as  to  Gover- 
nor White's  political  affiliation.  One  of  the  Whig  papers  alleged 
that  he  had  shifted  political  ground  and  gone  over  to  the  Demo- 
crats ;  while  another  organ  of  the  same  party  denied  the  allegation 
and  stoutly  defended  the  Governor.  The  Bee  declared  the  report 
to  be  without  foundation  and  asserted  that  the  Democrats  neither 
sought  nor  desired  his  admission  into  their  ranks. 

Governor  White  called  the  legislature  into  special  session  on 
December  11,  1887.  Speculation  had  been  rife  for  some  time  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  general  assembly  as  to  what  action  would 
be  taken  by  the  people's  representatives  in  regard  to  the  banks.'" 
The  Governor's  communication  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  mone- 
tary situation.  He  characterized  the  attending  circumstances  as 
perhaps  the  most  critical  under  which  a  representative  assembly 
had  ever  been  called  upon  to  deliberate.  The  country,  he  said,  had 
experienced  a  sudden  change  from  a  high  state  of  prosperity  to 
one  of  unprecedented  embarrassment,  with  confidence  and  credit 
seriously  impaired  and  with  agricultural  commodity  prices  and 
property  in  general  greatly  depreciated.  Worst  of  all,  he  said, 
the  community  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  afflictive  curse,  that 
of  a  currency  wholly  unregulated  and  unsound.  He  conceived  it 
his  duty  to  present  this  state  of  affairs  to  the  general  assembly 
with  the  hope  that  remedial  measures  might  be  devised  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  prevailing  evils.  The  people,  he  said,  were  look- 
ing forward  with  great  interest  to  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
their  representatives. 

The  Governor  said  that  during  the  preceding  summer  he  had 
been  importuned  in  a  manner  which  scarcely  gave  him  the  choice 
of  an  alternative  to  summon  a  special  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly for  the  purpose  of  enacting  appropriate  legislation.  He 
had  been  deterred,  however,  by  the  conviction  that  the  remedial 
power  was  not  vested  in  the  State  legislature.  He  believed  that 
the  currency  question  was,  above  all  others,  national  in  its  scope. 
The  President  had  called  Congress  into  extraordinary  session,  but. 


''■^^ Louisiana  Advertiser,  quoted  in  National  Gazette,  July  25,  1837. 
"«New  Orleans  Bee,  December  2,  1837. 
^^'^Daily  Picayune,  November  9,  1837. 
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that  body  having  adjourned  without  adopting  a  single  remedial 
act,  it  now  devolved  upon  the  State  authorities  to  devise  measures 
compatible  with  their  limited  jurisdiction.  In  the  consideration  of 
remedial  legislation  attention  naturally  centered  on  the  condition 
of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  State.  The  aggregate  capital 
of  these  corporations  being  very  large  and  their  power  of  issuing 
notes  being  derived  from  State  authority,  the  subject  of  banks  and 
bank  issues  naturally  identified  itself  with  the  question  of  the 
circulation  medium. 

The  almost  universal  and  simultaneous  suspension  of  specie 
payments  on  the  part  of  the  banks  caused  their  bills,  no  longer 
convertible  into  precious  metal,  to  depreciate  rapidly;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  operation  of  Gresham's  law,  the  precious  metals 
soon  disappeared  from  circulation,  becoming  mere  commodities  to 
be  purchased  and  sold  in  the  market.  In  many  places  the  notes  of 
individuals  or  corporations,  not  sanctioned  by  law,  constituted  the 
sole  medium  of  exchange  for  small,  daily  transactions,  forming  a 
very  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate  currency,  in  which  circum- 
stances of  necessity  compelled  acquiescence.  The  Governor  urged 
that  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  redress  the  wrongs 
under  which  the  body  poHtic  was  suffering,  then  the  legislators 
were  called  upon  by  every  motive  which  the  sense  of  duty  or  the 
love  of  country  could  supply  to  adopt  measures  which  would  bring 
about  this  happy  consummation.  Their  jurisdiction,  he  said,  was 
generally  supposed  to  reside  in  the  supreme  control  of  a  State  over 
bodies  which  derived  their  very  existence  from  the  exercise  of  its 
creative  will. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  charters  of  most  of  the  banks  con- 
tained expressed  provisions  for  their  forfeiture  upon  failure  to 
redeem  their  notes  in  gold  or  silver  within  a  stated  period ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  same  conditions  of  forfeiture  might  be  applied 
to  those  institutions  whose  charters  did  not  contain  this  expressed 
provision,  since  they  were  bodies  created  by  law  and  the  privileges 
extended  to  them  in  their  charters  of  incorporation  should  lapse 
upon  their  failure  to  fulfil  their  obligations.  The  Governor  said 
that  there  were  two  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  proper  policy  to 
be  pursued  with  respect  to  the  banks.  One  group  advocated  the 
application  of  rigorous  penalties,  while  another  favored  granting 
a  bill  of  immunity  for  past  offenses  with  plenary  indulgence  for 
the  future.  A  strict  application  of  either  policy,  he  felt,  would 
be  injurious.   Too  lenient  a  policy  would  encourage  excessive  note 
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issues  which  might  result  in  temporary  prosperity,  but  in  the  end 
would  merely  aggravate  the  evil  and  postpone  ultimate  recovery. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  argued  that  banking  facilities  had  become  so 
essential  to  the  credit  system  that  severe  restrictions  might  unduly 
hamper  their  proper  development  and  thereby  work  a  permanent 
injury  to  the  community.  To  search  out  and  eradicate  abuses,  he 
continued,  to  remedy  defects  and  obviate  the  recurrence  of  their 
evils  was  what  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  of  their  representa- 
tives. He  advocated  a  strict  scrutiny  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  condition  of  the  banks  as  a  basis  for  any  legislation  on  the 
subject.  Should  the  condition  and  past  conduct  of  the  banks  prove 
commendable,  measures  for  their  relief  might  be  enacted,  but  this 
should  not  be  done  without  the  insertion  of  clauses  for  the  proper 
guaranty  of  the  public  interests. 

Governor  White  advocated  greater  publicity  in  banking  oper- 
ations, holding  that  occult  measures  in  matters  of  public  concern 
were  not  in  accordance  with  public  sentiment.  He  said  that  if  the 
financial  situation  were  affected  by  banking  operations,  then 
greater  publicity  would  increase  public  confidence,  prevent  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  circulating  medium,  and  would  thereby  more 
adequately  serve  the  interests  of  all.  He  urged  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  as  the  great  end  toward  which  all  other  steps 
should  conduce.  Experience  had  shown,  he  continued,  that  when 
the  financial  affairs  of  a  people  became  deranged,  it  required  the 
exertion  of  the  utmost  prudence  and  well-directed  concerted  action 
to  bring  them  back  to  a  condition  of  soundness  and  stability.  He 
doubted  that  the  independent  action  of  the  several  States  would  be 
sufficiently  harmonious  to  effect  the  desired  end.  He  believed  that 
the  only  solution  lay  in  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  capitalists 
with  the  National  Government  operating  through  a  central  bank, 
but  he  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  co-operation, 
so  serious  had  the  situation  become.  He  believed  that  to  compel 
the  local  banks  to  resume  specie  payments  while  the  institutions  of 
other  States  were  still  operating  on  a  paper  basis  would  be  an  act 
of  folly.  Such  a  policy  would  simply  drain  specie  from  the  State 
and  so  weaken  the  banks  that  they  would  be  forced  to  again  sus- 
pend. Governor  White  concluded  his  communication  by  expressing 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  legislature  to  devise  measures  for 
ameliorating  the  situation. 


issjjew  Orleans  Bee,  December  12,  1837, 
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The  legislature,  acting  upon  Governor  White's  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  banks,  appointed  committees  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  these  institutions."^  The  session  was  largely  taken 
up  with  the  consideration  of  proposed  bank  legislation.  The  work 
of  drafting  appropriate  measures  progressed  rather  slowly,  how- 
ever ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  inactivity  of  the  legislature  was 
a  deterrent  to  the  advancement  of  commerce,  because  of  the  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  classes  to  act  until  the 
uncertainty  as  to  future  regulatory  measures  had  been  dispelled."" 
The  bank  bill  originated  in  the  Senate  and  was  finally  passed  by 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  near  the  close  of  January.  Its  pro- 
visions were  characterized  as  unusually  harsh  by  opponents  of  the 
measure  and  calculated  to  exercise  a  sinister  influence  on  the 
commercial  interests.  A  substitute  measure  had  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  whose  provisions  were  more  liberal  toward 
the  banks,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  compromise  would  eventually 
be  reached  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.'" 

It  became  apparent  with  the  progress  of  events  that  the  main 
features  of  the  Senate  bill  were  likely  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
final  draft  of  the  bank  measure,  and  the  commercial  interests  be- 
gan to  place  reliance  upon  the  exercise  of  the  executive  veto  to 
prevent  the  act  from  becoming  effective.  Appeals  were  made  to 
the  sagacity  and  patriotism  of  the  Governor.'"'  The  Senate  bill 
underwent  some  modifications  in  the  House  which  tended  to  soften 
those  provisions  most  objectionable  to  the  commercial  interests."' 
The  measure  was  sent  back  to  the  upper  branch  where  several  of 
the  original  sections  were  reinserted  and  the  proposition  was  then 
remanded  to  the  House."*  The  House,  however,  persisted  in  its 
amendments,  reincorporating  its  modifications  and  appointing  a 
committee  of  conference."^  Compromises  were  quickly  agreed 
upon,  and,  after  having  been  bandied  back  and  forth  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House,"'  the  measure  was  finally  ready  for  the 
Governor's  approval  or  rejection  on  February  18.  It  was  thought 
that  the  modifications  had  perhaps  rendered  the  measure  accepta- 
ble to  the  Governor."' 

^^^Gommercial  Bulletin,  January  22,  1838;  Daily  Picayune,  January  26,  1838. 
'^^^ Commercial  Bulletin,  January  23,  1838;  Daily  Picayune,  January  28,  1838. 
^^^Gommercial  Bulletin,  January  29,  1838. 
'^^^Ihid.,  February  3,  1838. 

'^^^Ihid.,  February  10,  1838;  Daily  Picayune,  February  10,  1838. 

'^^'^Commercial  Bulletin,  February  15,  1838. 

^^^Ibid.,  February  17,  1838. 

^^^Daily  Picayune,  Februay  18,  1838. 

^^'^ Commercial  Bulletin,  February  20,  1838. 
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The  bank  bill  as  finally  enacted  provided  for  the  creation  of 
a  board  of  currency,  consisting  of  three  members  who  should  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  should  have  resided  within  the 
State  for  a  period  of  five  years  prior  to  their  appointment  and 
who  could  not  be  the  director  of  any  bank  or  the  business  partner 
of  a  director.  The  board  was  empowered  to  examine  the  books 
of  the  various  banks  and  report  upon  their  condition.  The  banks 
were  authorized  to  emit  post  notes  payable  on  or  before  March  1, 
1840,  the  amount  of  such  emission  being  proportioned  to  the  capital 
stock  paid  in.  The  exact  proportion  was  fixed  in  the  case  of  each 
bank  and  ranged  from.  20  to  50  per  cent.  All  holders  of  notes  or 
post  notes  of  any  bank  should,  after  the  protest  of  a  single  note  by 
such  bank  or  banks,  be  entitled  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
until  the  notes  were  paid.  It  was  required  that  two-fifths  of  all  the 
loans  or  discounts  made  by  the  banks  should  be  let  to  citizens  of 
the  country,  and  the  banks  were  forbidden  to  sue  a  person  outside 
of  his  parish.  Twelve  directors  were  required  for  each  bank,  and 
the  State  was  authorized  to  appoint  half  the  number  of  directors  in 
all  property  banks  and  the  Bank  of  Louisiana.  In  all  other  banks 
the  State  should  appoint  one-fourth  the  number,  except  in  those 
banks  in  which  the  city  of  New  Orleans  appointed  directors,  in  such 
cases  the  right  of  appointment  being  reserved  to  the  city.  Banks 
were  prohibited  from  selling  mortgaged  property  without  an  ap- 
praisal, except  in  the  case  of  stock  mortgages  in  property  banks. 
Mortgagors  were  authorized  to  retain  their  title  papers.'"^ 

Governor  White's  position  was  described  as  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult. He  was  beset  by  advocates  both  for  and  against  the  bill.  A 
petition  was  circulated  in  New  Orleans  and  presented  to  the 
Governor,  praying  that  he  withhold  his  approval  of  the  measure.^''" 
It  was  estimated  that  four-fifths  of  the  business  men  of  the  city 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  law.''"'  ''When  the  welfare 
of  a  whole  community  is  at  stake,"  commented  the  Commercial 
Bulletin,  "our  present  Governor  is  not  the  man,  who  will  decide 
hastily,  or  prematurely,  or  without  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  all  the  lights  of  experience  and  knowledge.  That  it  is 
viewed  with  fear  and  suspicion  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
influential  in  our  city,  is  apparent  from  the  number  and  character 
of  the  signatures  appended  to  the  memorials,  praying  for  its  re- 
jection by  the  Governor.    The  mercantile  class  especially  mani- 


^^^Daily  Picayune,  February  22,  183S. 

~^^Defender,  quoted  in  Commercial  BulleLin,  February  15,  1838. 
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fests  their  disapprobation  of  its  provisions,  and  no  doubt  the 
operation  of  the  bill  will  prove  extremely  hostile  to  their  interests. 
Its  tendency  is  to  restrict  and  cripple  the  banks,  and  to  a  very  great 
and  serious  extent  to  affect  the  transactions  of  commerce."^"' 

Governor  White  vetoed  the  bank  bill  on  March  2,  1838.'°'  He 
stated  in  his  veto  message  that  the  legislature  had  devoted  its  at- 
tention almost  exclusively  to  this  question  since  the  beginning  of 
the  session  on  December  11,  and  he  had  hoped  that  the  united 
counsels  of  the  body  would  produce  a  measure  acceptable  to  him. 
He  admitted  that  certain  sections  of  the  bill  were  not  only  free 
from  objections  but  calculated,  could  they  be  carried  into  effect, 
to  promote  the  public  interests.  Portions  of  the  measure  he  deemed 
to  be  of  questionable  efficacy  but  should  not  have  considered  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  the  measure  because  of  his  doubts  as  to  their  wis- 
dom. There  were  certain  features  of  the  act,  however,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  a  violation  of  fundamental  rights.  He  objected  to 
the  measure  on  several  grounds :  it  was  unjust  and  hostile  in  its 
tendency  toward  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  Louisiana;  it 
was  irreconcilable  with  the  State  constitution;  and  it  was  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  State,  he  said,  had  pledged  its  faith  to  the  banks  in  their 
charters  of  incorporation  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  modify  these 
charters  and  abridge  the  rights  secured  in  them.  This  he  conceived 
to  be  a  radical  revolution,  aimed  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
agreements.  He  objected  to  the  innovation  in  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  directors.  Under  existing  statutes  citizenship  in  the 
State  and  a  certain  vested  interest  in  the  corporation  were  the 
sole  requirements.  The  proposed  law  required  that  directors  be 
citizens  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  five  years  prior  to  their  elec- 
tion. He  objected  to  the  requirement  that  stockholders,  before 
being  permitted  to  cast  their  vote  by  proxy,  should  sign  the  proc- 
uration before  a  notary  public.  He  pointed  out  that  in  some  of 
the  other  States  and  in  many  foreign  countries  notaries  public 
were  unknown  to  the  law  as  authenticators  of  deeds,  and  the 
effect  of  this  provision  would  be  to  disfranchise  many  foreign 
stockholders.  He  condemned  as  unjust  the  clause  declaring  that 
no  person  might  vote  for  directors  on  any  stock  pledged  as  col- 
lateral security.  The  effect  of  this  provision  would  be  to  leave 
much  of  the  stock  unrepresented.   The  section  requiring  that  two- 


soiOommcrciaZ  Bulletin,  February  24,  1838. 
"'^^Daily  Picayune,  March  3,  1838. 
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fifths  of  the  bank  capital  be  let  to  citizens  in  the  country  without 
a  city  endorsement  the  Governor  declared  to  be  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  stockholders.  This  injustice  was  accentuated  by  the 
requirement  that  the  distribution  be  effectuated  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  following  September.  He  said  that  this  agrarian  measure 
could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  producing  confusion  and  dis- 
tress among  those  possessing  ownership  in  the  banks.  He  con- 
demned the  clause  requiring  that  suits  for  the  collection  of  loans 
be  brought  in  the  domicile  of  the  debtor  as  working  an  undue  hard- 
ship upon  the  banking  institutions. 

The  Governor  contended  that  the  proposed  measure  was  a 
violation  of  both  the  State  and  National  constitutional  provisions 
prohibiting  the  impairment  of  contracts.  Moneyed  corporations, 
he  said,  were  in  the  nature  of  contracts,  and  the  immunity  of  such 
contracts  had  been  embodied  in  the  fundamental  code  of  the  State. 
He  held  that  the  assumption  that  the  banks  had  forfeited  their 
charters  when  they  suspended  specie  payments  was  wholly  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments.  The  ques- 
tion of  forfeiture  could  only  be  settled  by  judicial  decision,  the  case 
being  similar  to  any  other  involving  property  rights.  He  pointed 
out  that  some  of  the  banks  had  not  suspended  specie  payments, 
while  the  charters  of  others  did  not  contain  the  forfeiture  clause, 
simply  providing  that  in  the  event  of  suspension  interest  should  be 
paid.  He  scorned  the  contention  that  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
were  optional  with  the  banks,  since  any  institution  refusing  to 
accept  its  terms  was  to  be  disfranchised  and  public  officials  were 
forbidden  to  recognize  the  validity  of  its  notes  as  currency.  The 
Governor  declared  that  the  proposed  measure  was  repugnant  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  which  prohibited  the  States  from  making 
anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  legal  tender.  This  bill,  he  said, 
authorized  banks  accepting  its  provision  to  issue  post  notes  payable 
in  1840,  and  further  authorized  the  acceptance  of  these  notes  as 
cash  in  payment  of  debts. 

He  also  objected  to  the  measure  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
The  bonds  of  the  ''property  banks"  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
State,  and  should  these  institutions  be  forced  into  liquidation  by 
the  operation  of  this  act,  the  State  might  be  called  to  account  by 
the  foreign  bondholders.  He  thought  that  the  stockholders  might 
evade  responsibility  by  pleading  infringement  of  their  contracts 
and  thus  the  entire  burden  would  be  shifted  to  the  State. 
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The  sole  grievance  against  the  banks,  the  Governor  continued, 
was  that  they  had  suspended  specie  payments.  No  one,  he  believed, 
could  doubt  the  public  policy  and  utility  of  suspension,  the  only 
regret  being  that  the  measure  had  not  been  resorted  to  at  an 
earlier  date.  The  step  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  general 
derangement  of  the  financial  system  which,  he  believed,  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  withdrawal  of  that  great  fiscal  agency,  the  United 
States  Bank.  He  said  that  the  legislative  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  banks  had  shown  them  to  be  fundamentally  sound. 
Admitting  the  great  inconvenience  entailed  by  suspension,  he  cited 
the  progress  made  by  the  State  and  especially  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  attributed  this  progress,  in  large  part,  to  the  credit 
system  of  which  the  banks  formed  the  basis.'"' 

The  Bee  characterized  the  Governor's  message  as  coarse  and 
filled  with  invective  against  the  members  of  the  legislature  r"" 
while  the  Commercial  Bulletin  considered  it  a  strong,  sensible 
document,  and  praised  the  Chief  Executive  for  having  refused  his 
assent  to  such  an  odious  measure.'"'  The  Commercial  Bulletin,  the 
Louisiana  Advertiser,  and  the  Defender  had  strenuously  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  bank  bill,  with  the  Picayune  remaining  disdain- 
fully aloof,  but  occasionally  raising  its  voice  in  opposition;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Bee  and  the  Courier  strongly  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  measure.""*' 

Governor  White  in  his  veto  message  erroneously  stated  that  a 
citizen  after  one  year's  residence  in  the  State  was  eligible  for 
election  to  the  legislature  or  to  the  Governorship.  Upon  having  his 
attention  called  to  the  inaccurate  statement,  he  sent  a  special  com- 
munication to  the  Senate  asking  that  his  message  be  returned  in 
order  that  a  clerical  error  might  be  rectified.  The  Senate  refused 
to  comply  with  the  request,  and  he  thereupon  sent  a  special  message 
containing  the  correction,  which  was  promptly  laid  upon  the  table. 
A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  authorizing  the  printing 
of  five  thousand  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
electorate,  containing  the  Governor's  communication  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  its  session,  the  bank  bill,  and  his  veto  mes- 
sage.'"' 

•io^Commercial  Bulletin,  March  5,  1838. 
2o^New  Orleans  Bee,  March  5,  1838. 
-'^^ Commercial  Bulletin,  March  3,  1S38. 

^^^Louisiana  Advertiser,  quoted  in  Commercial  Bulletin,  January  22,  1838;  New  Orleans 
Bee,  March  5,  1838;  Commercial  Bulletin,  March  2,  1838;  Defender,  quoted  in  Commercial 
Bulletin,  February  15,  1838;  Daily  Picayune,  February  15,  1838,  March  8,  1838. 

207Ne\v  Orleans  Bee,  March  3,  1838. 
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The  Bee  ridiculed  the  statement  that  the  error  contained  in  the 
veto  message  had  been  made  by  a  clerk,  asserting  that  the  docu- 
ment had  been  written  in  the  Governor's  ov^n  hand,  and  declared 
that  the  lack  of  knowledge  thus  evinced  by  the  Governor  with  the 
fundamental  law  under  which  he  governed  the  State  constituted 
proper  grounds  for  impeachment."""^  According  to  the  Picayune 
the  opposition  to  White's  veto  of  the  bank  measure  was  confined 
to  the  ''Locofoco"  element/""  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  mass 
meeting  of  citizens  censuring  the  Governor's  course  of  action/''' 
On  the  other  hand,  resolutions  adopted  by  another  group  of  citizens 
in  New  Orleans  characterized  the  proposed  law  as  unconstitutional, 
anti-republican,  impolitic,  and  oppressive;  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  the  Governor  for  the  good  sense,  firmness,  and  pa- 
triotism exhibited  by  him  in  opposing  its  passage.'" 

White  was  charged  with  having  undergone  a  change  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  banks  since  the  beginning  of  the  legislative  session. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  in  his  annual  communication  to  the  legisla- 
ture upon  its  convocation  he  had  asserted  the  inherent  right  of  the 
State  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  insure  fi- 
nancial stability,  while  in  his  veto  message  he  dwelt  upon  the  in- 
violability of  bank  charters. There  was  indeed  a  change  in  the 
tenor  of  the  Governor's  remarks  on  this  subject.  The  explanation 
of  this  change  of  opinion  is  found,  however,  in  White's  assertion 
that  the  legislative  investigation,  recommended  by  him,  into  the 
condition  of  the  banks  had  demonstrated  the  fundamental  sound- 
ness of  these  institutions.  The  bank  measure  was  re-passed  by 
the  Senate  by  the  i^equisite  constitutional  majority but  the 
Governor's  veto  was  sustained  by  the  House  where  the  vote  stood 
18  for  and  21  against  the  measure.'"  Hostile  criticism  of  the 
Governor's  course  of  action  was  continued  for  some  time  and  he 
was  denounced  by  his  political  opponents  as  a  simpleton  and  a 
demogogue."'"  Serious  opposition  was  silenced,  however,  by  the 
rapid  recovery  of  the  banks.  The  resumption  of  specie  payments 
on  the  part  of  several  institutions  in  the  spring  of  1838  and  the 
contemplated  resumption  on  the  part  of  others  revived  the  spirit 
of  optimism."'*"   There  were  press  comments  as  late  as  1842,  how- 

"'^^IbicL,  March  5,  1838. 
^^^Daily  Picayune,  March  4,  1838. 
2ioNew  Orleans  Bee,  March  7,  1838. 
^'^^Daily  Picayune,  March  9,  1838. 
2i2New  Orleans  Bee,  March  7,  1838. 
^'^^Daily  Picayune,  March  7,  1838. 
^'^^Ibid.,  March  9,  1838. 

^isj^ew  Orleans  Bee,  quoted  in  Arkansas  State  Gazette,  April  25,  1838. 
^^^Arlcansas  State  Gazette,  May  23,  July  18,  1838. 
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ever,  condemning  White's  action  in  vetoing  the  bank  measure.  It 
was  asserted  that  had  he  signed  the  bill  the  banks  would  have  been 
forced  to  liquidate  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the 
people.  Instead  they  were  permitted  to  continue  on  an  unsound 
basis  for  four  long  years,  thereby  postponing  the  period  of  final 
readjustment.""" 

Governor  White  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress  in 
July,  1838,  defeating  his  opponent  for  the  office  by  a  majority  of 
919  votes.""  He  had  been  nominated  by  what  his  political  op- 
ponents termed  the  ''bank  group"  while  the  bank  bill  was  awaiting 
his  approval  or  rejection ;  and  it  was  intimated  that  this  nomination 
had  influenced  his  action  in  regard  to  the  measure.'"  The  re- 
mainder of  White's  gubernatorial  term  was  not  marked  by  any 
event  of  striking  importance. 

The  Governor  was  unusually  brief  in  his  message  to  the  legis- 
lature on  January  7,  1839.  He  first  commented  on  the  improved 
conditions  in  the  realm  of  finance  and  business.  His  remarks  were 
confined  to  statements  of  a  retrospective  nature  as  he  preferred  to 
leave  recommendations  for  future  policies  to  his  successor  who 
would  shortly  take  office.  He  said  that  his  term  of  office  had  been 
a  period  of  unusual  ferment  and  agitation  and  that  he  had  been 
confronted  with  many  problems  difficult  of  solution.  That  he  may 
have  erred,  he  doubted  not,  but  his  aim  had  always  been  the 
achievement  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. "° 

The  Bee,  which  had  recently  raised  the  banner  of  the  Whig 
party,  commented  on  the  Governor's  message  as  follows:  ''It 
is  a  document,  which  like  all  which  have  emanated  from  this  dis- 
tinguished functionary,  is  marked  by  sound  and  cogent  views,  and 
excellent  considerations  of  local  and  general  policy,  couched  in 
lucid,  perspicuous  and  forceful  language.  Unlike  many  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  states.  Governor  White's  messages  are 
invariably  distinguished  by  their  brevity.  He  does  not  deal  in 
broad  and  inapplicable  generalities,  and  prolyx  dissertations  upon 
national  affairs,  but  confines  himself  to  topics  of  immediate  and 
paramount  interest  to  the  people  of  the  state  over  which  he  pre- 
sides.   He  has  likewise  the  happy  talent  of  condensing  all  that  is 

2i7CWrier,  March  11,  1842. 
^'^^National  Gazette,  July  23,  1840. 
2i9New  Orleans  Bee,  March  7,  1838. 
^^^Ibid.,  January  8,  1839. 
^^^National  Gazette,  January  26,  1839. 
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valuable  without  impairing  its  effects  by  too  much  concentration. 
Hence  his  messages  are  perhaps  more  generally  read  than  those 
of  almost  any  governor  in  the  union.'"" 

Governor  White  retired  from  office  on  February  4,  1839,  and 
was  succeeded  by  A.  B.  Roman,  who  had  been  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor.^"""  White  resumed  his  seat  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
in  December,  1839.'"*  Organization  of  the  body  was  delayed  ap- 
proximately two  weeks,  due  to  a  heated  controversy  which  de- 
veloped concerning  the  seating  of  four  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegation.  The  membership  of  the  House  was  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  and  therefore  party 
control  in  its  organization  might  depend  upon  which  set  of  dele- 
gates was  admitted  to  seats  on  the  floor.  White  consistently  voted 
for  the  seating  of  the  Whig  contestants,  who  at  least  had  the  better 
legal  claim  to  membership.  The  Democratic  delegates  were  finally 
admitted.'"'  White  voted  for  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  for  Speaker. 
Although  Hunter's  political  affiliation  was  somewhat  in  doubt,  his 
election  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a  Whig  victory.'"^ 

White  was  given  membership  on  the  Committee  on  Private 
Land  Claims.'"  He  was  also  appointed  to  a  special  committee 
authorized  to  investigate  charges  of  malversion  in  office  against 
the  American  consul  at  Havana.  This  committee  reported  unani- 
mously that  no  evidence  had  been  produced  to  substantiate  the 
charges,  but  recommended  a  more  thorough  investigation  by  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Government.'"  White  voted  in  op- 
position to  the  passage  of  the  Sub-Treasury  act  in  July,  1840,'"  and 
voted  in  favor  of  its  repeal  during  the  special  session  of  the  follow- 
ing summer. '^° 

White  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  July,  1840,  receiving  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  votes  polled  by  his  opponent.'''^  A  special 
session  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress  was  called  by  President 
John  Tyler  shortly  after  his  accession  to  office,  and  early  in  this 
session  White  was  appointed  to  serve  on  a  joint  committee  to  con- 
sider by  what  token  of  respect  the  country  might  express  its  sense 

222]srew  Orleans  Bee,  January  8,  1839. 

223Alcee  Fortier,  Louisiana,  vol.  II,  pp.  639  f f ;  Daily  Picayune,  February  5,  1839. 

^^^Biographicol  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  p.  1689. 

^^^National  Gazette,  December  14,  17,  24,  1839. 

--'^Ihid.,  December  19,  21,  1839. 

^^'^Ibid.,  January  2,  1840. 

^^^Ibid.,  August  18,  1840. 

^^^Ibid.,  July  4,  1840. 

^^°Ibid.,  August  12,  1841. 

^^^Ibid.,  July  23,  1840;  Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  November  7,  1840. 
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of  loss  in  the  death  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison.'^'  He 
was  also  appointed  to  a  select  committee  to  which  was  referred 
that  portion  of  the  President's  message  concerning  the  removal  of 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  President/^^  White  voted  in  favor 
of  both  the  measures,  introduced  at  this  session,  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  Fiscal  Corporation  to  assume  the  functions  formerly 
performed  by  the  United  States  Bank/''  Neither  measure  became 
operative,  however,  due  to  the  interposition  of  the  executive  veto. 

There  is  no  important  legislation  connected  with  White's  name 
during  his  later  Congressional  career.  He  was,  as  always,  solicitous 
of  the  interests  of  his  State  and  particularly  of  those  of  his  im- 
mediate section.  In  the  last  session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress 
he  introduced  a  bill  extending  the  limits  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 
The  measure,  however,  failed  of  passage  due  to  the  congested  con- 
dition of  the  House  calendar.  He  again  introduced  the  bill  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress  and  secured  its 
passage  without  difficulty.'''  He  also  fostered  a  bill  abolishing 
imprisonment  for  debt  in  Washington  County,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.''' White  made  his  last  Congressional  speech  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress.  It  was  a  reply  to  charges 
of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  during  the 
''late  war"  made  by  some  of  the  members  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  on  the  pending  bill  for  the  remission  of  General  Jackson's 
fine  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  Louisiana  legislature  in  1815.'" 

White  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  for  re-election  to  Congress 
in  1842,'''  his  Democratic  opponent  in  the  contest  being  Miles 
Taylor."'  White  did  not  return  to  the  State  to  campaign  in  behalf 
of  his  candidacy,  but  remained  at  his  post  in  Congress  which  did 
not  adjourn  until  some  time  after  the  election  had  been  held.  His 
administration  as  Governor  was  attacked  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  Henry  Johnson,  who  was  seeking  another  gubernatorial  term 
on  the  Whig  ticket,  as  having  been  extravagant  and  wasteful."" 
Early  returns  from  the  election  apparently  indicated  a  Whig  vic- 
tory, for  the  Whig  press  rejoiced  at  the  signal  triumph  which  the 
party  had  achieved.'"    As  more  complete  returns  were  obtained, 

232i\r„hona?  Gazette,  June  5,  1841. 
^^^Ihid.,  June  26,  1841. 
23i/6id.,  August  10,  26,  1841. 

^^^Gong.  Globe,  27  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  p.  98;  National  Gazette,  July  13,  1841. 
aseconr;.  Globe,  27  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  pp.  650  ff . ;  Courier,  June  27,  August  8,  1842. 
2s^Gong.  Globe,  27  Cong.,  3  Sess.,  p.  384.  -r  ,    .  ,o.o 

238Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  May  21,  1842;  New  Orleans  Bee,  July  1,  1842. 
23QCon/rier,  .June  23,  1842. 

siOQpelousas  Inquirer,  quoted  in  Courier,  June  29,  1842. 
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however,  it  became  evident  that  the  Democratic  ticket,  headed  by 
Alexander  Mouton  for  Governor,  had  been  swept  into  office/*^ 
There  was  considerable  discontent  in  the  State  with  prevailing 
economic  conditions,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the 
party  in  control  was  held  responsible.'"  W.  H.  Sparks  attributed 
White's  defeat  in  this  election  to  a  treacherous  conspiracy;'"  but 
a  perusal  of  the  newspapers  of  the  period  affords  no  evidence  in 
support  of  this  contention.  It  merely  appears  that  White,  along 
with  most  of  the  Whig  candidates  in  this  election,  was  a  victim  of 
the  Democratic  overturn.  The  Bee  attributed  the  Whig  defeat  in 
part  to  the  tendency  of  that  party  to  maintain  one  of  the  "tri- 
unvirate" — Johnson,  Roman,  and  White — in  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  and  to  the  demand  for  rotation  in  office."'" 

After  his  retirement  from  Congress  White  returned  to  his 
sugar  plantation  in  Lafourche  Parish.'*"  The  severe  winters  spent 
in  Washington  had  weakened  his  constitution  and  his  health  began 
to  fail  perceptibly.  His  final  illness  was  attributed  in  part  to  the 
impairment  of  his  physical  powers  resulting  from  the  accident 
aboard  the  Lioness.  The  end  came  on  April  18,  1847,  when  he 
succumbed  to  a  bronchial  infection.'"  His  body  was  taken  by 
steamboat  from  New  Orleans  to  Thibodeaux  where  interment  was 
made.'""  The  legislature,  which  was  in  session  when  his  death 
occurred,  passed  joint  resolutions  expressing  sorrow  at  the  news 
of  his  death  and  appreciation  of  the  public  services  rendered  by 
him  to  the  State;  and,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  it  was  resolved  that 
each  member  should  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days, 
and  that  all  should  accompany  the  funeral  procession  from  the  late 
Governor's  place  of  residence  to  the  point  of  embarcation.'*' 

White's  numerous  eccentricities  were  freely  admitted  by  his 
friends ;"°  but  even  his  most  bitter  political  opponents  never  at- 
tempted to  impeach  the  integrity  of  his  private  character.  His 
admirers  frequently  remarked  upon  his  bland  affability,  and  he 
was  described  as  a  man  of  plain,  simple  manners  who  probably 
never  wore  a  sword  or  a  ruffle."'    His  honesty  and  benevolence 

^^^Gourier,  July  9,  15,  1842. 

2^3]sfew  Orleans  Bee,  July  12,  1842;  Courier,  May  11,  1842. 
2*4W.  H.  Sparks,  The  Memories  of  Fifty  Years,  p.  459. 
2i5New  Orleans  Bee,  July  12,  1842. 
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were  freely  admitted  by  his  political  foes  during  the  most  heated 
campaign  of  his  public  career. White's  political  opponents  ac- 
counted for  his  great  popularity  by  the  assertion  that  his  character 
was  of  such  a  negative  type  that  it  was  incapable  of  arousing  en- 
mity Z^''  A  story  is  related  as  being  illustrative  of  White's  true 
character.  While  in  Congress,  prior  to  his  election  as  Governor, 
he  presented  a  claim,  on  behalf  of  one  of  his  constituents,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  After  continued  delay,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated inquiries,  White  notified  the  Secretary  that  should  the  claim 
not  be  adjusted  by  a  given  date,  he  would  present  his  case  to  the 
President.  On  expiration  of  the  time  limit  without  action  being 
taken  on  the  matter.  White  repaired  to  the  Executive  office,  seated 
himself  without  removing  his  hat,  and  demanded  an  audience  with 
the  President.  When  General  Jackson  appeared.  White  bluntly 
informed  the  President  that  his  servant  had  neglected  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  toward  one  of  his  constituents  and  requested  an 
immediate  settlement  of  the  matter.  The  claim  was  then  adjusted 
without  further  delay.''' 

In  speaking  of  those  ennobling  attributes  possessed  by  White 
which  had  enabled  him  to  defeat  in  the  race  for  popularity  the 
powerful  genius  of  a  Livingston  and  the  brilliant  intellect  of  a 
Dawson,  an  admirer  concluded :  ''May  his  example  not  be  lost  upon 
those  who  now  or  may  hereafter  be  called  to  wield  the  destinies  of 
the  State;  but  may  they  ever  revere  the  memory,  cherish  the 
example,  and  emulate  the  high  and  noble  qualities  as  a  citizen,  as 
a  husband,  as  a  father,  and  as  a  public  servant,  of  Edward  D. 
White.""^ 

252Covington  Chronicle,  quoted  in  New  Orleans  Bee,  April  30,  1834. 
253]srew  Orleans  Bee,  June  6,  1834. 
25iBaton  Rouge  Gazette,  April  24,  1847. 


EDWARD  LIVINGSTON'S  PLACE  IN  LOUISIANA  LAW* 


Students  of  general  American  history  usually  have  at  least  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  certain  phases  of  Edward  Livingston's 
career :  as  Jackson's  secretary  of  state  who  drew  up  the  Nullifica- 
tion Proclamation;  as  the  Republican  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  led  the  attack  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts;  and  as 
the  minister  to  France  who  settled  some  outstanding  spoliation 
claims  but  left  the  country  rather  than  explain  some  unfriendly 
statements  made  by  Jackson  in  a  message  to  Congress.  Reference 
is  sometimes  made  to  him  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
House  for  six  years  in  the  1790's  and  for  another  six  years  in  the 
1820's,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  mayor  of  New  York  City,  United 
States  senator  from  Louisiana,  and  Federal  district  attorney  in 
New  York. 

But  an  equally  interesting,  if  not  quite  so  important,  part  of 
Livingston's  life  is  seldom  mentioned.  A  leader  of  the  New  York 
bar  goes  to  the  chief  city  of  a  newly-acquired  territory — which, 
incidentally,  had  been  bought  largely  through  his  brother,  Robert, 
the  famous  Chancellor  Livingston  of  New  York — as  the  best  place 
to  earn  the  money  for  paying  off  a  heavy  debt.  This  obligation  he 
had  assumed  on  learning  that  an  employee  in  his  district  attorney's 
office  had  taken  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  while  he  himself  had 
been  helping  to  check  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  as  mayor  of  the  city, 
catching  the  disease  himself.  In  his  adopted  home  he  practices  his 
profession  successfully  and,  being  a  widower,  marries  a  French 
refugee  from  San  Domingo,  and  after  a  time  becomes  involved  in 
one  of  the  most  important  lawsuits  of  the  day  with  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.   When  the  British  invade  the  region,  he 
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